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Cancer 


if viruses are responsible, 
and they can be isolated, 

the door is open toa 
vaccine. Chemicals also show 
great promise. 










Heart Disease 


Surgeons are now routinely 
repairing damaged heart 


Where 
Do We = 


St a n a ? Sood ow te abck heart. 


/ 
~~ 


Mental Illness 


Mental illness may be the 
result of chemical poisoning, 
rather than “something we 
fret ourselves into.” 










when you use Sucary] 


56 calories 


when you sweeten with sugar 


ou cant taste the difference, but 


Sucaryl makes it lots easier to cut down calories 


Sucaryl simply says you don’t have to 
trim portions to trim calories. No com- 
promising your taste, either...any dish 
sweetened with calorie-free Sucaryl 
tastes just like its sugar-sweetened twin 
WEIGHT WATCHER’S LEMONADE 


Put 4% tsp. Sucary! in? tbsp. tresh, strained 
lemon juice; add enough water to 
8 oz. Add e as desired 


lemon slice 


You use Sucaryl practically anywhere 
you would sugar. In tablet form, to 
sweeten your coffee, tea or any other 
drink. In solution, for fruits and cereals, 
for cooking and baking. 

Sucaryl, of course, is for anyone sen- 
sibly counting calories, and for those 
who for any other reason can’t use sugar. 
Low-salt diets call for Sucaryl Calcium. 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago 


Illinois and Montreal, Canada. Obbott 


FREE—Our new cook 
book 


Recipes with Sucaryl 


Calorie-saving 
including dozens ot new 
kitchen-tested ideas tor 
desserts, beverages, sau 
ces, dressings 30 won 
dertul recipes in all! Get 


your free copy, 


ucaryl 


Non-caloric Sweetener—No Bitter Aftertaste 


at your 


drugstore 








rarer tie WIL SE DIFFERENT 


... thanks to DRAMAMINE. Trips, to places near or far, 
ought to be fun. Yet so often your children can’t enjoy even a short 
ride because of travel sickness. And when they are sick—you worry. 
Why not change all this? Make trips pleasant for the 
whole family with new fruit-flavored Dramamine Liquid, created 
especially for children. Available in bottles of 3 ounces from your 
druggist; he also has Dramamine tablets in vials of 12. 


DramamMiINEe makes THE DIFFERENCE! 


(brand of dimenhydrinate) 


CAR 
PLANE 
TRAIN 
SHIP 


A PRODUCT OF G. D. SEARLE & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Where Do We Stand? 


Cancer, heart disease, and mental illness are the major illnesses of our 
time. What has been accomplished, what is in the works to conquer these 
enemies? Here is an exciting, up-to-the-minute progress report. 


She Lost with TOPS 


Janet Walsh's success story is typical of members of this unusual organ- 
ization. She took off 58 pounds in seven months—and stayed slender. 


We Rented Adventure — at $5 a Day 


It began with a rented boat, no experience, and very little money. A 
week later they were sailing Canada’s Rideau canal toward Ottawa. 


Know How to Keep Fit Abroad 

Is Europe's drinking water safe? Is Africa really the ‘‘white man's grave?” 
What about immunization shots? The answers to these and many other 
questions save overseas travelers time, money, and worry. 


Gesell on “The Difficult Years” 


In explaining what makes teen-agers tick, America's top authority on 
child development tells what's fact, what's fancy about fluctuating adol- 
escent behavior. The last of a four-part series. 


Fun for the Family: Archery 


Modern versions of a Stone Age weapon are providing healthful backyard 
fun for thousands of Americans from three-year-olds to octogenarians. 


Did This Man Have to Die? 


Bystanders called the rescuers heroes. But to the lifeguard it was a night- 
mare of errors. 
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‘‘Because I was 


driving myself too hard, 


my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“You know how it is when you’re busy. You just keep going. 
But suddenly I found that it took more and more effort to do 
everyday things. And at night I was so keyed up I couldn’t fall 
asleep for thinking of what had to be done tomorrow. 

“Finally I went to the doctor. He said perhaps I was ‘over- 
coffeed’ and explained that some people just can’t tolerate all 
the coffee they drink. He suggested I drink Postum instead 
because Postum is 100% caffein-free . . . can’t wear on your 
nerves or keep you awake. 

‘‘And I’m really enjoying Postum. More so because I sleep so 
much better, feel so much better—and get more things done.” 


is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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That's a good 


QUESTION 


aner's Problem 
Why are cigarettes blamed more 
than pipes or cigars as possible 
cause of heart trouble or lung 
cancer? 

| Apparently because the average 

| cigarette smoker inhales the smoke. 


Certainly this occurs much more 


than it does when a pipe or cigar is 
4 | smohed. If a cigarette smoker did 
. | not inhale, it’s doubtful that the 
practice would be considered any 


more likely to cause harm than are 
the others. 

With any use of tobacco, there is 
some absorption of nicotine and 
other substances through the mucous 
surfaces of the mouth, but this is 
considerably less than when almost 
the entire respiratory tract is ex- 
posed to tobacco smoke. 


Taking Extra Salt 
A friend told me that a good way 
to get pep back in hot weather is 
to take a five-grain salt tablet and 
a little vitamin B,. What do you 

think of this? 

The idea sounds like what used to 
be called a “shotgun” prescription. 
| Many things were given with the 
idea that they might do some good 
and probably no harm. If one aimed 
bes the general direction of the dis- 
order, perhaps some of the ingredi- 
ents in the mixture would hit the 
spot. But in this case, anyone who 
takes salt supplements in such a 
dosage might run into trouble. Some 
| think that most of us would be better 
| off if we used less salt in our diet, and 
salt has been implicated as a factor 
on occasion in certain disorders such 
as high blood pressure. A limited 





associate editor of 
Association’s Bureau 
average of 


Doctor Bolton, 
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answers each month an 
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number of active workers who per- 
spire greatly may need some salt 
supplement. When this is necessary 
it is best to get it by taking a little 
extra salt at meals. It is wise to get 
your doctor's advice before you take 
large amounts of salt. As for the 
vitamin Bi, it is about as important 
and helpful in this situation as a dash 
of paprika or a sprinkle of cinnamon. 


Mold Prevention 

The label on the bread I use says 

it contains calcium propionate. Is 

this a safe substance? Why is it 
added? Is it a vitamin? 

Calcium propionate, an organic 
salt, is added to flour used in baking 
bread to delay the development of 
mold. It has no nutritional value and 
The 
amount used, ranging from 0.125 per- 
cent to 0.23 percent, has been tested, 
and there is no evidence that it is in 
any way harmful to the human body. 


no relationship to vitamins. 


Curare Uses 

Is curare useful as 

killer? 

Curare is a plant extract daubed 
on arrow tips by South American In- 
dians to kill game and even human 
enemies. It is useful in surgery, be- 
cause it produces complete muscular 
relaxation, and in treating conditions 


local pain 


involving muscular spasm, such as 
spastic paralysis and tetanus. Since 
it is a very potent substance, it must 
be used under careful medical super- 
vision. It is conceivable that, by pro- 
ducing muscle relaxation, curare 
might help to relieve cramping pains, 
but this would be only an indirect 
effect. Since curare affects only the 


is also associate director of the 


Education. In that capacity, he 
from which these are selected. 
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. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GOOD TASTE AND COKE GO HAND IN HAND! 


Pause for Coca-Cola...enjoy that cold crisp taste! 


Sii 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


COPYRIGHT © 1958 THE COCA-COLA ¢ IMPANY, 


King Size Coke is 
now available in 
most parts of the 
U.S.A. Keep both 
Regular and 

King Size on hand. 





Cradle cap (crusty areas on 
the scalp) will disappear when 
softened with baby oil. Apply 
daily with sterilized ‘Q-Tips’. 
It’s the cotton swab with the 
loving touch. Made of ‘Q-Tips’ 
own “silkenized” cotton. Cus- 
tom-cushioned at the tip. The 
finest, gentlest you can buy. 


That’s why more mothers and 
doctors use ‘Q-Tips’ than all 
other cotton swabs combined! 


The box for you 
is blue 


Q-Tips® Also available in Canada 
Q-Tips, Inc., New York, Toronto, London, Paris, Stuttgart. 





motor nerves, and not the sensory 
nerves, it cannot be considered a spe- 
cific treatment for pain. 


Heart Attack and Obesity 
Who is more likely to have a coro- 
nary heart attack—a skinny person 
with hardening of the arteries, or 
an overweight person without 
hardening of the arteries? 

It isn’t clear whether fatness alone 
is the factor or whether it can cause 
hardening of the heart's blood 


vessels that can contribute to a heart 
attack. Some studies show there is 
as much hardening of the arteries in 
underweight persons as in those who 


are overweight. Many students of 
the problem believe that other fac- 
tors, such as heredity and physical 
stresses, contribute to hardened ar- 
teries. For a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, write to the Bureau of Health 
Education of the A.M.A. 


Painting and Pregnancy 

Is it true that a pregnant woman 

should not do any painting or use 

turpentine in any way? 

There is no evidence that moderate 
exposure to paint or turpentine is in 
any way more dangerous during 
pregnancy than at any other time. 
Paint fumes in concentrated form 
may make anyone feel faint or dizzy, 
and a basic rule is to make sure a 
room is adequately ventilated when 
painting. However, painting may re- 
quire straining, reaching, or other ab- 
normal body posture, and such things 
would be undesirable in a pregnant 
woman, as would be _ prolonged 
periods of painting. If you must paint 
during pregnancy, check with your 
doctor first, 


Yeast Values 
Which form of brewer's yeast— 
flakes or powder—is more potent? 
What's the best way to store it? 
On a weight basis, there’s no prac- 
tical difference in the nutritional 
value of the two. Store it in a light- 
tight, airtight container at room 
temperature. 


Shoe Fitting 
Are x-ray machines of value in fit- 
ting shoes? 
Such apparatus will not show any- 
thing more than the average shoe 


salesman can find out by feeling the 
foot through the shoe and by what 
the customer tells him about com- 
fort and snugness. When x-rays are 
used there is a potential danger of 
undesirable exposure. Most likely to 
be affected is the salesman, since he 
might be using the apparatus several 
times a day over long periods. Even 
if the machine is properly shielded, 
the salesman could not be expected 
to know all the potential dangers or 
how to guard against them, These 
shoe-fitting devices been 
banned in at least one state. 


have 


Wheat Germ’s Roughage 
Does wheat germ have a high 
roughage content? Is it a suitable 
substitute for more refined whole 
wheat products from the stand- 
point of vital nutrients? 

Wheat germ has a crude fiber con- 
tent (a measure of roughage) of 2.5 
percent. For comparison, oatmeal has 
a crude fiber content of 0.21 percent 
and stewed corn, 0.9 percent. Wheat 
germ contains slightly more nutrients 
(especially proteins ) than do refined 
whole wheat products. 


Heart Decompensation 

What is involved in decompensa- 

tion of the heart? Is it the result of 

shortness of breath and dropsy in 

a heart patient? 

Medically, a heart is compensating 
when it maintains a steady flow of 
blood through the arteries and veins. 
This is the situation in all normal 
persons. Special ability to compen- 
sate is found in athletes or persons 
who perform heavy work for fairly 
long periods. Proof of compensation 
is found in the fact that, even after 
great exertion, which has forced it to 
speed up considerably, the heart re- 
turns to a normal rate within a few 
minutes. 

Decompensation means the heart 
cannot adjust to greater demands of 
exercise by driving the blood through 
the body more rapidly. It usually 
means that the heart muscle is weak- 
ened, or that some valvular disorder 
is present. Decompensation causes a 
gradual backing up of the blood, par- 
ticularly in the veins. Shortness of 
breath and accumulation of fluid in 
the tissues are results of decompensa- 
tion, not causes. 
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Hay fever? Head cold? Here’s relief in a matter of seconds. 


When you are troubled with hay fever or a head cold, 
ask your pharmacist for a ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler. 
You will find the Inhaler strikingly effective—at 


which rapidly opens nasal air passages and permits 
home, at work, out shopping, anywhere 


Try a ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler. It contains a specially 


developed medicinal ingredient, propylhexedrine, 
in temporarily 


free breathing. 

The Inhaler is convenient. It’s light. It’s small. It relieving the distressing symptoms of hay fever, a 
weighs about as much as a book of matches; takes up head cold, sinusitis and other unpleasant intranasal 
next to no space in your pocket or purse. Yet it relieves symptoms. 


the unpleasantness of intranasal congestion in a few 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa. 


seconds. You feel better. 


For intranasal relief without nervousness or insomnia 
WG . HALE 
BENZEDREX* INHALER 


You'll find it at drugstores everywhere 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 
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IDENTICAL 


Form 

The first basically new and 
scientifically designed breast 
form! Simulates the normal 
breast in shape, weight and 
position, and quickly becomes 
a natural, indiscernible part 
of your figure. 

No more embarrassing 
riding up. because of its pat- 
ented fluid motion and _ bal- 
anced weight. No more pins, 
pull or pressure. 


Made in 24 sizes, it molds to the shape of any 
well-fitting garment, even bathing suit. 


Individually and expertly fitted in leading 
stores in the United States and Canada. 
Patented U.S.A. and foreign countries. 


Recommended by 
leading doctors for its scien- 
tific design and natural results. 


IDENTICAL FORM, INC. 
17 West 60th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


Please send literature, and list of authorized dealers. 
Name.... 


Address 








A LETTER FROM 


Py at STAN DELAPLANE 











As MR. Eddie Guest once re- 
| marked: “It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a 
house t’ make it home.” 

I am a suburban householder—I 
hold the house courtesy of my genial 
banker. It will take a heap o’ pay- 
ments on my house to make it home. 

We do a heap o’ livin—the high 
cost of livin’ is a fright. 





|'Have you bought birdseed for a 
| budgie lately? This is what we call 
| a hidden cost. 

I got this budgie to talk to me. I am 
a gregarious type. I read all about 
these birds and decided they could 
help me do a heap ©’ livin’. 

“Budgies learn to talk if they are 
encouraged,” said the book. 

Well. I have encouraged this bird 
with everything from flattery to 
threats of the rack and thumbscrew. 
| He swings on his perch and gives me 


la birdy eye. To this day he has never 
uttered a word. 
I do all the talking. They should 
sell me in bird stores. 


| 
| It is not the original cost but the up- 
keep. I already had a boxer dog, a 
| Siamese mother cat, and two children 
eating me out of house and/or home. 
“A handful of cheap birdseed will 
make no difference one way or an- 
other,” I said. 





Stan Delaplane’s syndicated columns, 
“Postcard” and “Around the World,” 
appear daily in the San Francisco 


Chronicle. 








Poets and Peasants 


Do you know that budgies are not 
happy with a ration of birdseed? No, 
sir. A budgie must have toys. They 
have budgie toys in the bird stores. 
Little ladders for the budgie to climb 
on. Little balls for him to push 
around, 

These toys, I think, are made by 
high-priced budgie union workers. 
I swear I can buy a fireman’s ladder 
for less than a budgie ladder. My 
budgie refuses to climb the expensive 
ladder I bought for him. Heights 
make him dizzy. 


For a time I thought this budgie was 
shy. I filled his budgie cup with a 
little Ballarat beer. Budgies are Aus- 
tralian birds and | 
Australian filled with Ballarat sing 
“Waltzing Matilda” for two straight 
hours. 


have seen an 


talking to him in 
straight Australian: 
“Have a touch of the Oh My Dear,” 


I told him. “My ruddy oath, yes.” 


I have tried 


The budgie simply stared at me. A 
budgie has an eye that does not wink. 
It is uncanny when a budgie stares 
you down. 

“Don't you dig the rhyming slang, 
asked 
“Perhaps you are 
bars—or in the Moan and Wail as we 


cobber?” I him anxiously. 


unhappy behind 


say down under.” 

Silence. 

In the suburban morning is when 
my budgie likes to yak it up. He is 
a small bird but he has a voice like a 
crow. About 5 a.m. he wakes up. 

“Chirp! Tweet! Twitter! Squaaack!” 

This encourages the dog to wake 


(Continued on page 40) 
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the calories in the cereal and milk serving 


are well balanced and low in fat 


In the light of the modern trend toward less fat in This serving provides quick and lasting energy, is 


the diet and for quick and lasting energy foods, the low in fat, and is a good source of many nutrients as 
shown in the table below. It furnishes about 10 per 


cstecinn in the cereal and milk rene repeal cont of the daily needs of protein, important B 
sideration. Both the cereal and the milk contribute —_ vitamins, and essential minerals. Served with nonfat 
well-balanced nourishment. milk, the fat content is very low. * 





Cereal, 1 oz. 
Whole Milk, 4 oz Cereal ** Whole Milk Sugar 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon 1 oz. 1 teaspoon 


CALORIES......... 203 104 16 
= PROTEIN .. 7.3. gm. 3.1 gm. 
nutritive a ; 5.3 gm. 0.6 gm. 
ae CARBOHYDRATE 32.2 gm. 22 gm. 
composition CALCIUM .0.169 gm. 0.025 gm. 
P IRON ; 1.5 mg. 1.4 mg. 
of average VITAMIN A . 1951. U. - 
f 18 THIAMINE haku 0.16 mg. 0.12 mg. 
cereal serving RIBOFLAVIN . 0.25 mg. 0.04 mg. 
NIACIN . 1.4 mg. 1.3 mg. 
ASCORBIC ACID...... . 1.5 mg. ~ 
CHOLESTEROL 16.4 mg. 0 


*Nonfat (skim) milk, 4 oz., reduces the Fat value to 0.1 gm. and the Cholestero! value to 0.35 mg. 
**Based on composite average of breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 
1956 


Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C.F .: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes 


Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956 


Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. - 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Children love the softness, the sunny taste of 
Enriched Bread. They know it as an ideal vehicle for 
other foods. 


Physicians recognize its growth-promoting protein, 
its readily available energy, its important B vitamins,* 
and its essential minerals as a contribution to daily 
nutrition. They recognize its versatility in the planning 
of special diets for youngsters. 


Enriched Bread, 


is a basic food in virtually every diet in health 
and disease...in childhood and throughout life. 





*Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, pantothenic 
acid, choline, folic acid, 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 








ELECTRONIC PARTS: The time may come when every night you'll check your battery 
to make sure it's not running down and that it will keep your new elec- 
tronic body parts operating. For, in theory, one can foresee invention of 
electronic substitutes of damaged or aged human organs, says Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of R.C.A. “Artificial kidneys, lungs, 
and even hearts may then become as familiar as artificial teeth or hearing 
aids," and a man might be walking around in apparent good health with sev- 
eral electronic organs, he told the World Congress of Gastroenterology. 
More immediately, Sarnoff foresees electronic devices to help the blind 
"see," to control movements of artificial arms, legs, or fingers very pre- 
cisely, and to bring the best medical advice to any part of the world 


through TV. 


ILLNESS PRONE: One-third of all human illnesses, from the common cold to cancer 
apparently are definitely related to reactions to troubles or crises in 
our lives. For many people, illnesses seem to come in clusters just when 
they're having the most social, economic, or domestic troubles. A study 
of 3000 persons showed one-fourth of them seemed to have half of all the 
Sicknesses. On the other hand, another quarter of the population apparently 
suffers less than 10 percent of the disease load, said Drs. Larence E. 
Hinkle, Jr., and Harold G. Wolff of Cornell University Medical College, 
New York, describing the study to the American College of Physicians. 








BIRTHMARK TREATMENT: Electric needle treatment considerably improved four cases 
of port-wine birthmarks, reports Maj. Darl E. Vander Ploeg of Madigan, Army 
Hospital, Tacoma, Washington, in the A.M.A. Archives of Dermatology. 
These birthmarks are composed of aggregations of small blood vessels, and 
the needle treatment dries them up with tremendous improvement in a person's 


morale, he says. 








THE POOR EATER: When a preschool child has a poor appetite, offer him attractive 
foods, but don't force him to eat or show concern over his refusal to eat, 
advises Dr. Harry Bakwin, New York University Medical School pediatrician. 
The child probably doesn't need as much food as he used to, because his 
tempo of weight gain has slowed down. Also he's getting smarter and if he 
is cajoled he learns that not eating is a way of getting attention or of 
annoying his parents, Doctor Bakwin said in a talk to the Illinois State 
Medical Society. Youngsters may also become quite bored with baby food at 
this age, and food needs imaginative preparation. 





THE LITTLE THINGS: Little changes in activity and habits could start putting 
weight on you. Like switching from using a standard typewriter to an 
electric one, from conventional auto steering to power steering, or play- 


(over) 








TODAY'S HEALTH NEWS (continued) 


ing golf instead of gardening. Each change would involve spending fewer 
calories. But if you continued eating as much as before, in time you 

would gain weight, Dr. Herbert Pollack of New York and C. Frank Consolazio 
and Gerhard J. Isaac of Denver write in the A.M.A. Journal. A girl typist 
uses 87.7 calories per hour typing on a standard machine. On an electric 
machine, she spends only 72.9 calories, or 450 fewer in a five-day week. 
In 10 weeks, this can be equivalent to gaining a pound of weight, unless 
she ate a bit less. 





DOUBLE-JOB PENALTY: Nervous stomach can be a price of holding down two jobs, 
Dr. Charles H. Brown of Cleveland told the Oklahoma Medical Society. 
"Yesterday's luxuries have become today's necessities," and people who 
double up on their jobs to get these "necessities" are susceptible to the 
stomach trouble—not from the jobs, but from the drives and ambitions that 
made them take on the extra work. 





SAVE THOSE FINGERS: If an accident slices off the tip of your finger, wrap it 
in cleansing tissue and race off to the nearest hospital or doctor. For 
it likely can successfully be sewn back on, says Dr. Beverly Douglas of 
Vanderbilt University. He described to the American Association of Plastic 
Surgeons 17 instances in which amputated finger tips were rejoined, even 
when they contained bone, ligament, nail bed, and skin. Just use a tourni- 
quet to stop the bleeding in the finger—don't use anything corrosive like 
iodine on the wound. Doctor Douglas says he has used a magnifying glass 
to match up finger print lines and small notches of the finger tips for a 
perfect fit. 





FEVER CHEMICAL: Fever is caused by a chemical released from white blood cells. 
This chemical then spreads through the blood to the brain where it upsets 
the body's thermostat center there, reports Dr. W. Barry Wood, Jr., of 
The Johns Hopkins University. Whether fever also aids in combating the 
disease is not known, but it may do so by speeding up circulation and 
movement of defending white cells, and by making you rest, he told the 
American College of Physicians. 





NEW ANTIBIOTIC: Widescale tests are starting to determine how good a new anti- 
biotic is against TB germs in humans, or against other disease germs which 
have become resistant to penicillin and other drugs. The antibiotic is 
named Kanamycin, and was discovered in Japan. There is hope it may be 
effective against TB germs that resist present anti-TB germs, several re- 
searchers reported to the National Tuberculosis Association. 





GROWTH HORMONE: A report in this column in June on growth hormone apparently 
created the impression the hormone could be purchased for medical treatment. 
Such an impression was quite unintentional. The report described research 
by Dr. Philip H. Henneman of Boston in stimulating growth of children 
dwarfed because their bodies didn't produce enough growth hormone. The 
hormone is obtained from human pituitary glands taken at autopsy by 
pathologists in eight cities. Dr. Maurice Raben of Tuft's Medical School 
extracts and purifies the hormone, which then is distributed to a few 
researchers in Boston, New York, and Montreal. 











These news items, gathered for Today's Health by a veteran science reporter from sources where 
serious scientific work is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should 
be read as such. Obviously no “endorsement” by the American Medical Association is implied by the 
publication of news items. —Editor 





Have a happier back! 


New BACK CARE mattress 
by SIMMONS 


First and only mattress with 
a Built-in Bedboard 





ow, for the millions of people who suffer with back prob- 

lems ...a new kind of mattress to add to your comfort. 
In this new mattress design, a bedboard is placed in the 
center of the mattress between two layers of innersprings, pre- 
venting sag and adding corrective action. This gives double 
innerspring support over and under the bedboard. 
Requested and supervised by physicians! Back Care was de- 
signed by Simmons at the suggestion of orthopedic specialists. 
They were consulted on construction . . . a panel tried it for 
themselves . . . gave complete approval. 

Despite costly construction, Back Care costs only $79.50, 

fully guaranteed. Once used to this new firmness, you’ll never 
be comfortable on any other mattress. 





Here's how Built-in Bedboard and Double-Coil 
construction help your back: 


1. Resilient coil support adjusts 
to your body contours...smooth, 
button-free surface. 

2. Built-in Bedboard keeps your 
spine level and straight. Scien- 





tific corrective action up close to 


your back where you need it. 


3. Extra floating spring support. 
Bedboard floats on extra layer 
of springs equalizes weight 


over all coils. Prevents sag 
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KEEP 
BABY COMFORTABLE 
AND HAPPY 


LIVING LEGENDS 


A series of little known human interest stories 


USE 


White's 


about the world’s best known people. 
by HAROLD MEHLING 


Born prematurely in 1877, he weighed only three 
pounds, four ounces, and was given little chance to 
survive. He probably wouldn't have, either, were it not 
for the fact that his uncle was a doctor and gave him 
constant care. In return, the uncle insisted the boy be- 
come a doctor, but the boy’s father wanted him to be a 
grain merchant. 

As for the boy, he was hungry for music and showed 
remarkable talent. He studied the piano, played and 
composed waltzes, and he even started work on some 
operas. 

When the boy was 18, Louis Pasteur died. He was 
thrilled to hear his uncle quote the great scientist's 
words: “It is within the power of civilized man to cause 


AT EACH 
DIAPER 
CHANGE 


infectious diseases to disappear from the earth.’ 
Finally, by playing on the fact that his father himself 

had once wanted to become a doctor, he convinced the 

old man of his desire to study medicine, and he did. 
After his graduation from medical school he entered 





military service where he found time to play the piano 
and compose military marches. Many of his compositions 


in diaper rash... 

White’s VITAMIN 
A & D OINTMENT 
promptly relieves ten- 
der, irritated skin; 
helps clear up redness 


and soreness rapidly. 


also recommended for... 
Sunburn, superficial 
wounds, minor burns, 
skin irritations and 


detergent dermatitis. 


became standard fare among Europe’s greatest military 
bands. 

He stayed with medicine and became one of the out- 
standing physicians of Europe. During the 1920's he 
was invited to teach and practice in the United States 
where he could take advantage of extensive research 
facilities. He arrived to find that, because of his name, 
many people outside the medical profession thought he 
was a woman. He became one of the few doctors ever 
licensed to practice in New York without first taking 
the state examinations. 

As his reputation spread, another legend grew along- 
side it; he would receive $500 for a consultation from a 
wealthy person, then spend a full day with poor patients. 
He wouldn't charge them. 

He still practices medicine at 81 today, and his New 
York office is cluttered with toys from all over the world. 
One of his ways of greeting a new young patient is to 


play the piano for or with the child. Once a warm friend- 

ship has been established, he begins his diagnostic work. 
The world owes him a debt of gratitude. Fifty years 

ago he began work on an early test for one of childhood’s 

most horrible diseases. This test has saved many lives. 
Who is this man? (Answer on page 40.) 


AVAILABLE IN 1% OZ. TUBES; ALSO 
ECONOMICAL 4 OZ. TUBES AND ONE POUND 
“NURSERY JARS" AT ALL DRUGSTORES. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 


KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 
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add the family vitamin to your breakfast table 
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Where Do We Stand on 


Cancer, Heart Disease, 
and Mental Illness? 


From research laboratories and published scientific 
reports comes exciting news of great forward steps in 

the battle against these three major illnesses of 

our times. Some promising anti-cancer drugs, plastic 
valves that repair faulty hearts, chemicals that speed the 
recovery of mental patients—these are today’s weapons. 


Being readied for the future: chemical “‘bullets’” that 
spot-kill cancer, glass and plastic hearts, 
transplants of organs and tissues, “chemical psychiatry.” 


Srep by quickening step, medical scientists 


are approaching major breakthroughs toward 
control and cure of our three most costly dis- 
eases—heart ailments, cancer, and mental ill- 
hess. 

We will learn how to prevent heart attacks. 
Drugs and possibly vaccines will be found to 
take the terror out of cancers. Chemical for- 
mulas will correct mental illnesses, and help 
keep human minds healthy. 

Some decisive victories will come in each 
of these fields in five to 10 years. There have 


been great forward steps in the physical sci- 
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ences. Now all signs point to the next great 
breakthroughs, coming in the biological sci- 
ences which most directly concern human 
health and longevity. 

The signs are unmistakable. You see them 
in the rising flood of knowledge coming from 
research laboratories. In the eager, excited dis 
cussions of enthusiastic researchers and phy 
sicians. In the published scientific reports by 
brilliant scientists abroad, for in this battle 
there are no national secrets—all knowledge 
won is quickly shared to fashion common 


shields against common afflictions 











Veterans Administration Research Hospital, Chicago 


A rotating ‘‘Cobalt 60°’ machine, designed to treat deep-seated malignancies that can't be reached by ordinary x-ray. 


Daucs ARE sniping successfully — sity-Bellevue Hospital have tried 20 processes of cancer cells compared 


at some human cancers. 

In five to 10 years, these chemical 
“bullets” should be stopping some 
types of cancers regularly. In time, 
drugs should become our main de- 
fense against cancer. 

Drugs often delay the course of 
leukemia, the blood cancer, giving 
children and parents extra months of 
life together, but none of these drugs 
has yet cured leukemia. 

The sniper drugs very occasionally 
gave astounding effects against can- 
cers. In 1948, Dr. Sidney Farber of 
Children’s Hospital in Boston began 
giving one of the first anti-cancer 
drugs, aminopterin, to a boy who had 
cancer of the intestines. The boy took 
the drug for six years, today is a strap- 
ping 6 foot 4-inch tall National 
Guardsman, with no sign of cancer. 
Perhaps he’s cured. 

In New York, Dr. Jane C. Wright 
and associates of New York Univer- 
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different drugs on 600 patients. Nine 
drugs have shown good effects but 
only at times. 

One drug, TEM, abolished all signs 
of Hodgkin’s disease in a girl who has 
since married and had two children. 
She began treatment six years ago. 
TEM, a modification of the war gas, 
the first 
drugs used against this disease, has 


nitrogen mustard, one of 
had similar effects in five other Hodg- 
kin’s patients for a year to six years. 

A woman with breast cancer has 
made a remarkable recovery at least 
temporarily, with amethopterin. 
Temporary triumphs have been won 
against other cancers by TSPA, chlo- 
rambucil, 6-MP, and actinomyin D. 

But generally they do little at all, 
sometimes nothing. 

The drug search goes on, and drugs 
will get better. Now it’s becoming 
possible to tailor-make them to take 
advantage of differences in the life 


with healthy cells. 

It’s a matter of time until chemicals 
effectively join surgery and radiation 
But 
don't expect one single miracle anti- 


in the arsenal against cancer. 
cancer drug. Authorities stress that 
cancer appears to be a group of dis- 
eases, and a drug which proves effec- 
tive against leukemia might be use- 
less against cancer of the breast. 

Scientists will also pinpoint the 
cause or causes of cancer. Presently 
there's rising suspicion that viruses 
cause at least some types of human 
cancers, just as they cause some forms 
of cancers in animals, 

If viruses are responsible, and if 
they can be isolated, then the door is 
open to vaccines to protect us much 
as the Salk vaccine protects against 
polio virus. 

Mice have been successfully vac- 
cinated against mouse leukemia by 


Dr. Charlotte Friend of Sloan-Ketter- 
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CANCER: EARLY DIAGNOSIS SAVES LIVES 


Percentage of patients 
now being saved 


CANCER 
UTERINE 
BREAST 
RECTAL 


MOUTH 


SKIN 90% 


LUNG 


ing Institute in New York. She makes 
a vaccine of killed leukemia virus, It 
protects 80 percent of mice when 
later they are shot with live virus. 
Vaccines could be developed in an- 
other way—by finding specific chem- 
ical differences between cancer and 
healthy cells, and using that chemical 
to stimulate the human body to build 


Topay WE know how heart attacks 


or “coronaries” come about, not why. 


The common cause is atheroscle- 
rosis, a fattening or narrowing of the 
inner walls of the coronary arteries 
which bring nourishing blood to feed 
the heart tissue itself. 

The arteries may close off entirely, 
or blood clots may form or be caught 
on their surfaces, halting blood flow 
to part of the heart so that some of 
the heart muscle dies. This is the cor- 
onary attack. 

The big puzzle has been why the 
fattening process occurs. Only a few 
years ago there were almost no clues 
at all. But now, as Dr. Robert W. Wil- 
kins of Boston, president of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, puts it, “I 
think I see cracks in the iron curtain 
of ignorance,” and he is one who 
thinks we could within 10 years be 
able to prevent coronaries. 

Some experts blame atherosclerosis 
upon too much fatty foods in our diet. 
A few put the main blame on choles- 
terol. Others think fats or cholesterol 
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4% 


Patients saved. when diagnosed 
early and properly treated 


34% 


These estimates are based on reports to the Third National Cancer Conference 


up defenses against the cancer cells. 

In a glimmer of a breakthrough, 
scientists in Buffalo and Japan have 
just reported finding “X” substances 
in cancer cells which aren’t found in 
normal cells. These might lead to 
anti-cancer drugs or vaccines. 

In a third development will come 
reliable and simple tests to detect 


play only a small role. We hear con- 
fusing advice about what to eat, or 
not to eat. 

For the present, the American 
Medical Association and American 
Heart Association take the position 
that too little is yet known to warrant 
drastic changes in the American diet, 
but hold it would be wise to cut down 
on food intake if you're overweight. 

Some authorities advocate exercise 
and activity as beneficial to prevent 
the “rusting” of heart arteries. Opin- 
ion is split on the influence of tensions 
and worries, or smoking. 

These are all honest differences of 
opinion. Peculiarly enough, this is a 
healthy sign, It reflects a fast-growing 
mountain of observations and experi- 
mental studies, each supplying a bit 
of evidence which one day soon will 
fit, like pieces in a jigsaw puzzle, into 
a story of the whole, with a clear an- 
swer. 

Then we shall know how to live 
and what to eat to avoid heart at- 
tacks, or to help minimize our heredi- 


cancers early, so prompt chemical, 
surgical, or radiation treatment can 
be started far earlier. 

Twenty years ago only one person 
in seven was being saved from cancer, 
the American Cancer Society reports. 

Today it is one in three. 

On a near tomorrow it could be one 


in one, everyone. 


tary predisposition to heart disease. 
Experiments with animals point 
strongly to the idea that the athero- 
sclerosis process is not an inevitable 
one and that one day science may 
well be able to halt it or reverse it. 
The fatty disease has been pro- 
duced in the arteries of some labora- 
tory animals, and then made to 
disappear by treatment with hor- 
mones, minerals, or other agents. 
Animal arteries are being de-rusted— 
a step toward doing the same thing 
safely and effectively in humans. 
Animals are also being used for 
tests of the effects of different diets, 
fats, exercise, stress, and other factors 
to pinpoint the important protective 
factors to keep hearts well. 
Anti-coagulants, or blood-thinning 
drugs, are reducing the danger that 
new clots will form to produce second 
and third attacks in heart patients. 
One day perhaps all of us over 40 
may take a daily pill of a safe, reliable 
anti-coagulant to reduce the blood- 
clotting tendency in our blood, to 
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avoid heart attacks, says Dr. Edgar 
V. Allen of the Mayo Clinic. 

Blood clots blocking heart arteries 
are being dissolved sometimes by 
certain enzymes. As these are im- 
proved and made more effective, the 
damage from heart attacks conceiv- 
ably can be reduced to speed recov- 
ery. 

In another research advance, high 
blood pressure is losing its terrible 
sting. Physicians now have the drugs 
to bring practically every case of ele- 
vated pressure under control. Next 
will come knowledge of the causes 
and methods of preventing this ar- 
tery-damaging disease. 

Rheumatic fever, once the scourge 
of children’s hearts, has been all but 
thwarted. It can be prevented in sus- 
ceptible children by regular doses of 
penicillin or sulfa drugs. 

Look, too, for even greater miracles 
in surgery. Surgeons are now rou- 
tinely repairing damaged heart 
valves, plugging holes in heart cham- 
bers, diverting more blood flow to 
sick and painful hearts. 

In many patients today with leaky 
heart valves surgeons have implanted 
plastic valves. These valves are 
placed in the aorta and take the place 
of the leaky valves, stopping the 
blood from leaking back into the 
heart. The plastic valves eliminate 
the strain of repumping blood that 
had leaked into the heart through 
the faulty valve. Surgeons also are re- 
moving arteries from the chest wall 
and implanting them in the heart to 
feed blood to heart muscles dying be- 
cause of inadequate blood supplies. 


Tomorrow will bring drugs to 
prevent or cure many or perhaps all 
mental illnesses, even drugs to perk 
up your faulty memory, or give you 
a more vivid imagination for creative 


work. 

Fantastic? It is the promise in the 
most recent research dealing with 
the wondrous chemical-electrical ma- 
chine known as the human brain. 

The effects of some tranquilizing 
drugs are a clue along this path. For 
example: 

“The devil still talks to me, but now 
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Other important new advances in 
work with the heart are the amazing 
results obtained through heart mas- 
sage and electrical shocks injected di- 
rectly into the heart. Many cases have 
been reported over the past year or 
two of massaging a stopped heart 
back into action by the simple expe- 
dient of a chest incision and reaching 
into the opening to massage the 
stopped heart. Once their hearts were 
massaged back into action many pa- 
tients have returned to normal lives 
after recuperation. Shocking hearts 
with electric needles also has re- 
turned stopped hearts to action and 
saved lives. 

Heart-lung machines, which take 
over for the human heart while it is 


being repaired, have tremendously 


aided the heart surgeon. Now experi- 
ments are underway upon little glass- 
and-plastic hearts which would re- 
place the sick heart inside the human 
chest. This artificial heart would run 
on a battery or house current, pump- 
ing blood as efficiently as the healthy 
human heart does. 

Other scientists are hard at work 
trying to solve the secret of why na- 
ture makes you reject living tissue 
borrowed from another person, When 
they get that answer, and they are 
very hopeful they can, then you could 
have the healthy heart of the victim 
of an accident transplanted to replace 
your own ailing heart. Transplants of 
organs and other tissues could well 
become as commonplace someday as 
blood transfusions today. 
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University of Illinois Research & Educational Hospitals 


Heart-lung machine (right) takes over for the human heart while it's repaired. 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


I don't bother to holler back.” That 
was said by a woman who was re- 
garded as hopelessly ill a few weeks 
before receiving a potent tranquiliz- 
ing drug. It proved to be her passport 
from mental hell. 

She is not cured. But the drug sup- 
pressed or removed some symptoms, 
made the woman more amenable to 
usual treatment. Tranquilizers are 
credited with helping reduce the ros- 
ter of mental hospital inmates, send- 
ing some home, and quieting many 
violent patients. 


Tranquilizers cure nothing. They 
merely calm the patient and get him 
back in touch with reality so that he 
may talk out his problems with 
others. Other drugs stimulate or ener- 
gize the mind—chemically. 

Actually, drugs do only two things 
They either stimulate or they depress. 
Any action beyond these two func- 
tions is the result of a drug’s stimu- 
lating or depressing effect 

More drugs affecting the mind are 
coming. Much research is aimed at 
tranquilizers 


learning exactly how 
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community." 


NEW APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH 


The National Association for Mental Health says, ““New concepts are 
abroad in the land. Many of them stem from our growing realization that 
the well-being of the mentally ill is a responsibility shared by hospital and 


Summarizing new approaches, the Association says: 


@ ‘We are beginning to see the therapeutic importance of keeping 


patients in the community instead of sending them off to an iso- 
lated hospital; many general hospitals are rapidly becoming 
places where patients with even the most severe mental illnesses 
can receive treatment and still maintain close ties with family and 
friends. 

‘We are beginning to concern ourselves with providing additional 
services and separate fcicilities for mentally ill children, whose 
prevalence has heretofore been underestimated. 

‘We are beginning to realize that the disturbed behavior of the 
mentally ill is often the result of restraint rather than of illness; 
we are beginning to value the open hospital, its doors without 
locks, its windows without bars. 

‘We are beginning to treat certain patients in day hospitals and 
night hospitals rather than in round-the-clock institutions. 

‘We are beginning to expect a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween the psychiatry specialist and the citizen in organizing new 
services for the mentally ill. 

“We are beginning to see that rehabilitation starts when the 
patient realizes he is sick and that it terminates only when he 
recovers and is fully reintegrated in the community; we are begin- 
ning to understand some of the psychological aspects of rehabili- 
tation, too, particularly that patients need us, that they need our 
encouragement, and our acceptance and understanding. They 
need to know that we want to help them come back.” 











and energizers work, and why, in or- 
der to design still more effective for- 
mulas. 

These can’t come too soon, Half of 
all hospital beds are occupied by 
mental patients, and it’s estimated 
that one in every 16 of us will at some 
time need psychiatric treatment. Mil- 
lions of us suffer from psychosomatic 
diseases—physical distress born of 
emotional problems and stresses. 

Evidence is piling up that mental 
illness may be the result of chemical 
poisoning rather than “something we 
worry and fret ourselves into,” in the 
words of Dr, Howard Fabing, Cincin- 
nati neuropsychiatrist. 

Add a few drops of a colorless 
liquid, lysergic acid diethylamide, to 
a glass of water. Drink it, and it will 


produce many signs of schizophrenia, 
the most common of all mental ill- 
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nesses. Volunteers who do this 
recover when the chemical is metabo- 
lized in their bodies. Several other 
chemicals have similar effects. Why 
do they so easily derail human 
thought processes or produce de- 
lusions? 

A strong theory now is that mental 
illness can result from a defect in the 
way a person’s body handles normal 
chemicals. The defect—which might 
not become apparent until adulthood 
—could create abnormal by-products 
which are poisonous. And if this is so, 
then the faulty handling of brain 
chemicals might be straightened out 
or offset by specific drugs. 

Blood tests are revealing puzzling 
and perhaps highly significant differ- 
ences in the blood of normal persons 
and schizophrenics which might in- 
dicate differences in body chemistry. 


Tulane University scientists find a 
peculiar chemical, taraxein, in the 
blood of schizophrenics. Injected into 
normal volunteers, it produces schiz- 
ophrenia-like symptoms. Researchers 
at the University of Kansas report 
that blood serum from schizophrenics 
can upset the chemistry of a rabbit's 
brain. In Boston, a chemical differ- 
ence has been found in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid of schizophrenic patients. 

The brain is being explored elec- 
trically with fascinating results. Very 
tiny, specific areas of the brains of 
animals and humans are stimulated 
electrically in these experiments. This 
is done during brain surgery some- 
times, or by painless implantation of 
thin wires or electrodes deep into the 
brain itself. 

Tiny electric shocks delivered to 
one spot in a rat's brain apparently 
produces delightful sensations. If the 
apparatus is rigged so that the animal 
can give himself the shocks, he will 
do so up to 2000 times an hour for 
many hours, reports Dr. James Olds 
of the University of California. But 
shocks delivered to another point 
close by cause pain 

Little shocks at various points in 
humans’ brains have produced reac- 
tions of fear, hallucinations, or warm, 
pleasant sensations, or talkativeness. 
Nearly 30 years ago, Dr. Wilder Pen- 
field, brilliant Canadian neurologist, 
discovered that shocking one partic- 
ular area during surgery would pro- 
duce memories of past experiences, 
even the recollection of music played 
by an orchestra. Doctor Penfield has 
carefully mapped reactions in hun- 
dreds of patients, and feels there is 
hidden in the brain a record of all 
things of which a person was aware 
during his waking hours. Stimulation 
can cause the past to flash into con- 
sciousness again. 

If this happens electrically, it might 
also be achieved with chemistry, 
through memory-stimulating pills. As 
understanding of the brain increases, 
specific chemicals could help us 
strengthen particular faculties. 

Gaining increasing acceptance in 
mental therapy is the now-recognized 
fact that people need people, that 
mental patients improve when 
treated in community meetings. 

At the U.S. Naval Base in Oakland, 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Why Men Don't Talk 
to Their Wives 


Nearry EVERY WOMAN I know complains that 
her husband never tells her anything. I complain right 
back. Mine doesn’t either. If I want to find out anything 
I have to depend on the grapevine. I prick up my ears 
at parties. I shamelessly eavesdrop. Then I catch my 
mate in an unguarded moment and jump him 

“Why didn't you tell me the Johnsons are moving, the 
Blairs are expecting again, and Pete's been promoted? 
Why don't you ever tell me anything?” 

Whereupon he will innocently protest that he thought 
he had informed me of these world-shattering events. 
And being a woman, I think I’ve got it figured out why 
men are so exasperatingly close-mouthed when it comes 
to their wives. 

The main reason men stop talking to us is that women 
in general are such poor listeners. It's not really our fault; 
nobody ever warned us about paying attention to a man 
once we've got him bagged. Before? Oh yes, indeed. 
“Draw him out,” we were advised. “Build him up.” 
(Hook him!) 

But all this conversational strategy was to be applied 
strictly on a park bench by moonlight. There the articles 
ran out. Nobody ever wrote anything about the art of 
listening to a mere husband, while you're perched on a 
kitchen stool, peeling potatoes. 

There are several basic sex differences when it comes 
to this business of oral communication, Any pediatrician 
will tell you girl babies learn to talk quicker than boys. 
With a head start like that we'd be fools to stop. And 
while there are some very loquacious men, the average 
man talks slower than the average woman, thinks more 
carefully before he speaks, and unless forced to in his 
profession, uses fewer words. (Have you ever observed 
two men calling each other up, for instance, “just to 
talk?” ) 

Another difference lies in the fact that men still bring 
home most of the bacon in this country. Don’t let those 
figures about employed wives throw you. Some women 
work from sheer necessity; but a powerful lot of females 
lend their charm to the wheels of industry because they 
find it more exciting than scouring the sink. Also, their 
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by MARJORIE HOLMES 


earnings can go for such visible rewards as wall-to-wall 
carpeting, camps for the kids they don’t want to take 
care of, gimmicks for the kitchen they don’t want to 
spend time in, or a silver blue mink stole. 

Whereas men work because they'd jolly well better 
if they don’t want to land in jail! 

Let us consider, however, the thousands of women 
who do stay home all day with no more oral stimuli 
than the one-sided agonies of the soap operas. Naturally 
they can hardly wait to get a real live husband withir 
earshot. Many a man runs into such a barrage of words 
after a hard day pursuing the dollar, while all he wants 
to pursue is a little peace and quiet. He clams up in 
sheer escape. 

This is too bad. Not only because it makes his wife 
so mad, but because lots of men would love nothing 


better than to be able to talk (Continued on page 38) 


Your mother is filing for divorce, and your brother was 


arrested last week . .. why don't you ever tell me anything? 
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She Lost with TOPS 


Janet Walsh is one of 30,000 women 
who have learned how to “Take Off 
Pounds Sensibly.”’ Last year they shed 
a total of 225 tons of extra weight. 


by DOROTHY REED 


Now down to 125 pounds, considered right by her doctor, 
Janet shops for a dress (size 12) to wear to a TOPS party. 


Photos: Stebbing 


In 1950 Janet allowed this picture to be taken, thinking 
her coat—and the children—would hide her 185 pounds. 


Ar ONE TIME or another almost every woman has 
some kind of a diet to cope with. She may have a no- 
sugar diet, or a low-salt diet. She may have a high-calorie 
diet, or a diet for an allergy. But the diet that most 
women face at one time or another is a diet to lose 
weight. The battle of the bulges is a hard battle to win— 
especially when a person is fighting it alone. 

Take the case of Mrs. Janet Walsh, of Oak Park, II- 
linois. A few years ago, Janet Walsh weighed an uncom- 
fortable 185 pounds. With a large family to take care of, 
she had some difficulty going through the days without 
tiring. She knew she would feel better if she could lose 
weight, but she just couldn't seem to make the effort. 

One evening her husband read a newspaper article 
about an organization called TOPS. In TOPS (which 
stands for Take Off Pounds Sensibly ), thousands of over- 
weight people have shed extra weight. TOPS works 
with these folks in much the same way Alcoholics Anony- 
mous works with alcoholics—by group therapy. A TOPS 
group was being formed in the Walsh neighborhood. 

“Why don’t you try it?” Bill Walsh suggested. 


Lost Interest, Gained Weight 
But Janet didn’t think she could lose weight for long. 
Once, under a doctor’s care, she had managed to get 
down to 140 pounds. But once she stopped her weekly 
visits to the doctor, she soon lost interest and gained 
everything back. So she shrugged off her husband’s idea. 
Not long afterward she and Bill took the children to 
the zoo. It was a rare treat, since Bill usually worked 
week ends. As the day grew warm, everyone shed their 
coats—except Janet. When she grew too warm for com- 
fort, she told the others she would wait in the car. 
“But, Mama, why can’t we ever do things together, 
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like other families do?” her oldest boy wanted to know. 

Right then, Janet Walsh realized that she couldn’t go 
on hiding forever in a voluminous coat. She owed it to 
her family—if not to herself—to lose some extra pound- 
age. 

The next week she joined TOPS. At the first meeting 
she was, as she puts it, a 185-pounder who could barely 
squeeze into a size-18 dress. Four months later, she had 
reached 135 pounds. In another three months, she 
weighed 127 pounds—which her doctor considered right 
for her. To cap the climax, she was asked to model size-12 
dress in a fashion show! 


Under Doctor’s Supervision 
Like all members of TOPS, she lost under the careful 
supervision of her doctor. “We emphasize the ‘sensibly’ 
in “Take Off Pounds Sensibly,’” she says. “For instance, 
we aren't allowed to trade diets or prescriptions, So, 
many doctors—and the American Medical Association— 
recommend us. In fact, we’ve had leading nutritionists 
from the A.M.A. speak at our national conventions in 
Chicago.” 

How does TOPS work with Janet, and its 30,000 other 
members, who last year lost a total of 225 tons of excess 
weight, or an average of 15 pounds each? 

This question is best answered by visiting Janet's 
group of 40 women, who call themselves the Slim Oaks. 
Soon after joining, Janet was elected leader of the group. 
Some members, like Janet, have been attending meetings 
for three years, during which time they have attained— 
and kept—their ideal weight. Newer members, who have 
not yet reached their ideal weight, try to lose at least a 
pound a week. 

Each meeting starts with a general weighing-in of 
members. Those who have failed to lose at least a pound 
that week must put 25¢ in a bank—which appropriately 
is shaped like a pink pig. If a member has gained, she 
puts 50¢ into the piggy bank. These smali fines, plus 
annual dues of $3, are the only charges for belonging to 


TOPS. 


Gainers Are Scoided 
Janet opens each meeting with a general pep talk, con- 
gratulating members who have lost during the week— 
and scolding any gainers. The meeting is then thrown 
open for suggestions. Someone may have discovered a 
good book about reducing, or a recipe for a low-calorie 
dessert, or a new way of altering skirts that are too large. 

Each member then rises and reports on her progress 
for the week—telling anything new she may have learned. 
For instance, she may have discovered that carbonated 
water and an olive make a realistic cocktail—without cal- 
ories, if you don’t eat the olive. Or she may have learned 
that it helps to carry a small package of crackers in your 
purse to nibble when friends have coffee and cake. 
Learning to like black coffee was difficult for Janet—until 
she realized she was consuming 350 extra calories each 
day with cream and sugar. 

Because women stay with it, TOPS has been successful 
where other reducing methods have failed. Members 


are interested in (Continued on page 48 
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It's not always easy, but Janet has learned to drink black 
coffee when her friends order desserts like this. Her large 
family keeps her always on the go, but she's seldom tired 


At a meeting of the Slim Oaks, TOPS members weigh in 
Newcomers try to lose at least one pound a week; if they 
have gained in the past week they must pay a fine of 50c 



































With a boat we didn’t know how to run, equipment 
we didn’t know how to use, and charts we couldn't 
fathom, we set out for Ottawa on the Rideau Canal. 


by JOHN L. SHERRILL 


As RECENTLY as August 10th of last summer, the 
boating world seemed to me an expensive, mysterious 
dreamland, inhabited by bronzed athletes who talked a 
strange language that sounded, at times, almost like 
English. 

But 10 days later my wife, a friend of ours, and I had 
navigated more than 300 miles of water, cruised through 
the capital of a foreign country, negotiated locks 82 times, 
and fallen head over heels in love with life afloat. 

When we left our desks in New York City, we had no 
boat, no experience, and very little money to spend on 
a vacation. Yet we made a seven-day boat trip, and the 


In one week we traveled 300 miles up and back the Rideau, 


negotiated locks 82 times, and visited the Canadian capital. 


Photos: William Lathrop 


total cost (including the round trip by car from New 
York to the St. Lawrence River) was $5 a day for each 
of us. 

This out-of-character vacation started when our pho- 
tographer friend, Bill Lathrop, told us one night about 
some pictures he wanted to take in Ottawa. He had heard 
about a fabulous flight of eight locks that rise steeply in 
the very heart of the city, taking boats from the Ottawa 
River to the start of the Rideau Canal, 80 feet above—and 
he wanted to photograph them. 

“If I were a sailor,” said Bill, “I'd go up there by water.” 
He unfolded a road map and showed us a thin blue line 
threading south from Ottawa. “That Rideau Canal goes 
clear down to the St. Lawrence, right across from upstate 
New York. I'll bet it goes through some beautiful coun- 
try!” 

He looked at me and I looked at Tib. 

“We could rent a boat,” I said, having no idea whether 
boats were ever rented or not. 

“We could camp out at night,” said Tib, who never 
had. 

“And catch fish for our dinners!” said Bill. 


Three Days of Scrounging 

The next few days were a scramble to beg equipment 
from our sports-minded friends. We borrowed ski sweat- 
ers from one, three ancient sleeping bags from another, a 
tarpaulin from the Boy Scouts, fishing tackle from a 
neighbor. After three days of scrounging, we were ready 
to go. 

I'll never forget the look on Gerald Reed’s face as I 
dumped all this ill-assorted gear into the bottom of our 
boat. Gerald Reed has a boat-rental business in Fisher’s 
Landing, New York, on the St. Lawrence. (We discov- 
ered there are many places to rent boats up there.) He 
had agreed to let us have a 15-foot Crestliner and an 18- 
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at $5 a Day 


horsepower outboard for a week for $44. I think he began 
to suspect our inexperience when I repeated the arrange- 
ment to Tib. 

“It’s a 15-horse Crestliner, and an 18-foot outboard,” I 
said, and at this point Mr. Reed's face began to fall. 

But it wasn’t until we cast off that he knew the worst. 
As we left the dock a speedboat went by. Its wake hit 
us broadside, spun us around and headed us back for the 
dock. Mr. Reed couldn't look. He covered his eyes with 


his hands. 


Mr. Reed Shook His Head 

“How do you make this thing go backwards?” I shouted 
to him, turning the throttle up instead of down. The boat 
jumped forward, swerved, sent a spray of water over M1 
Reed, and headed back out into the river. As long as we 
could see him he was still standing on the dock, slowly 
shaking his head, and taking what I know he believed 
was his last look at his new boat. 

Within minutes we began to feel at home in the little 
boat. We christened it Think ...or Thwim, and settled 
back to enjoy the spectacular trip across the St. Lawrence 
to Kingston, at the southern-most end of the Rideau. 


With a deafening roar, water boiled in, 


trapping us in a whirlpool. “Grab the chains!” the lockmaster 


—* 


It cost us an hour’s wait while the old lockmaster 
went to lunch. but we learned the signal for 
opening the locks—three blasts on the whistle. The 


worst part was our boat had no whistle. 


shouted 














{fter a night in the rain, without fire or light, on a glacial 
rock, the second day dawned bright and clear. But one thing 


we hadn't counted on was the Rideau’s change of direction 


The ancient locks are hand operated. The canal was begun 
in 1826 as a military supply route linking upper and lower 


parts of Canada when the country feared war with the U.S. 














Elegant hotels dot the canalside in this wilderness area. Note the flight of three locks. 


In our little 15-footer we 
waited at the locks while these 
luxury yachts came down. We 

thought our troubles were over 
until we rammed a rock and 


the boat refused to move. 
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The change from the backwoods to the heart of Ottawa was breathtaking. Suddenly, it seemed, we were in Europe 


In a Kingston hardware store we bought charts of the 
waterway we would be following. In our borrowed 
clothing we looked so nondescript that the storekeeper 
took us for genuine river bums, and was visibly startled 
when we asked him, “How do you read these water 
maps?” 

The trip northward from Kingston to Ottawa is a 
strange one in that half of the way you are traveling up- 
stream—up the rivers and lakes that drain into the St. 
Lawrence—and half the way you are traveling down- 
stream along water flowing toward the Ottawa River 
There is no natural water route all the way from Kings- 
ton to Ottawa. But in 1826 Canada feared war with the 
United States. To insure a route to the interior, army 
engineers cut canals linking the lakes and rivers of south 
ern Ontario to form a continuous waterway. This is the 
Rideau. 

The war never came, but ever since, the Canadian 
government has kept the Rideau in beautiful repair as 
one of the least-known, least-spoiled vacationlands in 
North America. 

One exciting feature of the trip is the series of locks 
that must be navigated. We came to the first lock about 
an hour out of Kingston, and there learned a lesson that 
cost us an hour of idleness. 


“it’s Time for Lunch’’ 
We reached the towering wooden gates of the lock as 
another boat was coming down. While we waited, Bill 
brought out his fishing rod and began lazily casting a 
plug across the water. The lock gates creaked open, the 
boat came out, and immediately the gates closed again 

“Aren't you going to let us through?” Bill called to the 
dour old man who was methodically closing the gates 
with an enormous iron hand-wheel. 

“No,” said the lockman. 

“Why not?” 

“It's time for lunch. If you wanted to go through, vou 
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should have blown vour whistle. Three times. Try to 
remember that.” 

So that was how we learned the signal for opening the 
locks. We had no whistle, so, for an hour I practiced mak 
ing squealing blasts with a blade of grass between my 
lips. And, at precisely the end of an hour, in imperturb 
ably British fashion, the lockmaster returned 

“What do we do?” I called up to him as he began to 
crank open the massive doors. “Just drive in and park? 

The lockman turned a tremendous scowl on me 

“You don't park a boat,” hissed Bill in a whisper 

“What do we do?” I called again as the great gates 
swung to behind us. But I never heard the answer, for 
all of a sudden there was a deafening roar as water began 
to boil into the lock from an underground sluice 

And now we learned an even more important lesson 
about the art of being locked up a river. As the water 
boiled in, our boat was caught (Continued on page 39 
Home safe! Isn't it amazing, we thought, that there ar 


actually lots of people who have never made a boat trip? 
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“What a relief to find some American food..." 


Strange foods, meals off schedule, excitement—they 


can add up to a terrific tummy-ache if you don’t 


Know How 
To Keep Fit Abroad 


WuiLe IN Singapore on a world 
tour middle-aged 
woman developed spells of nausea, 
weakness, and general debility. She 
immediately consulted a doctor and 
described the precautions she had 
taken to guard her health when in 
India, Thailand, and Malaya the pre- 


not long ago, a 


vious month. 

The doctor diagnosed her ills. His 
prescription: a hearty meal and 
balanced diet. 

The lady had heard so much about 
health hazards when traveling that 
she had been starving herself lest she 
eat contaminated food. 

If you are one of the 1,250,000 
Americans who will travel abroad this 
year you should take precautions to 
protect your health. But don’t let 
unnecessary fears ruin your trip. 

In Europe, where half those Ameri- 
can travelers will be venturing, you'll 
find health conditions about on a par 
with those in the United States. The 
water in major cities is safe. Food 
will be tasty and wholesome. 
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by RAY VICKER 


Off the beaten track in such areas 
as North Africa, Asia, or parts of 
South America there are definite pre- 
cautions to take. But even here you 
may be surprised at the quality of 
facilities, provided you stay at first 
class hotels. 

Those who consider the tropics a 
glamorous place where people live in 
exotic surroundings are likely to be 
lulled into a careless state of mind in 
which they do not give sufficient 
thought to health hazards. On the 
other hand, pessimists who refer to 
Africa as “the white man’s grave” go 
much too far in the other direction. 
“The truth lies in between,” says the 
American Society of Tropical Medi- 
cine and Hygiene. “Life can be safe, 
comfortable, and pleasant under most 
tropical conditions.” 

The sheer number of Americans 
now traveling abroad should be one 
indication that conditions abroad are 
not so bad health-wise. 

“This year more than 660,000 
Americans will sweep across Europe 


cate of vaccination 


from Oslo to Istanbul,” predicts an 
American Express travel survey. 

Luis A. Bolin, chairman of the 
European Travel Commission in the 
United States, says in New York: 
“There is no recession in the trans- 
Atlantic travel picture at present. We 
expect the number of United States 
visitors to Europe will reach an all- 
time high this year.” 


You'll See Americans 
Everywhere 

Everywhere you travel in this modern 
air age you find Americans on the go. 
Most Americans abroad seem to be 
carefree; not worried about health 
precautions. 

“There is no reason for any traveler 
to have difficulty if he uses common 
sense,” says Dr. William Folck, medi- 
cal director for Trans World Airlines, 
New York. “Our records show a mini- 
mum number of health problems for 
travelers in the past 10 years, and all 
those have been minor.” 

The time to start using common 
sense is before you leave this country. 
A smallpox vaccination no older than 
three years is necessary for re-entry 
into the United States. 
many countries require such a vacci- 
nation for entry must be 


Moreover, 


and they 
properly notarized on the yellow vac- 
cination card of the World Health 
Organization. 

“Persons not presenting a certificate 
on re-entering the United States are 
subject to vaccination or surveillance 
up to 14 days, or both, or to detention 
up to 14 days,” says the United States 
Public Health Service, 
D.C. “In normal conditions, the For- 
eign Quarantine Regulations permit 
exemption from the requirement of 
smallpox vaccination in respect to 
persons who arrive from Canada.” 

In the United States each traveler 
may receive the International certifi- 
form, together 
with his passport application, from 
the clerk of the court in his district or 
from passport agencies of the Depart- 
ment of State in Boston, Chicago, 
New Orleans, New York, San Fran- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The nation’s top child behavior expert separates the facts from the 
myths about adolescence. His findings shed scientific light on fluctuating 


teen-age growth patterns, help parents cope with constant change. 


by JACK HARRISON POLLACK 


P ROBABLY no generation in history has been so dis- 
cussed—and so misunderstood—as today’s U.S, youth. 


Now that America’s “war babies” are entering adoles- 
cence, it’s high time we tried to understand them better. 

Today’s typical teen-ager is considered (by adults, 
naturally) a silly bobbysoxer or wild, car-borrowing 
“bopster;” a member of the swoon or soda fountain set; 
a speaker of strange language, and wearer of fantastic 
clothing who is beyond the control of parents and edu- 
cators. Some cynical grownups even think “adolescent” 
is synonymous with “delinquent!” 

The superficial portrait of American youth is largely 
based on prejudice or misinformation. In recent years. 
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most of the denouncing or defending talk about teen 
agers has been just talk. Very few solid facts have been 
revealed because concrete evidence about adolescence 
has been lacking. 

Result: millions of parents 
social workers, and others dealing with youth have long 


teachers, psychologists 


been bewildered by adolescent behavior. It has been 
popularly assumed that teen-agers are unpredictablk 
mixed-up kids, acting without rhyme or reason 

But, at last, scientific light has been thrown upon this 
area by America’s leading authorities on child develop 
ment, Dr. Arnold Gesell, Dr. Frances L. Ilg, and Dr 
Louise Bates Ames in Youth: The Years from Ten to Six- 
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Adolescents are predictable, says Doctor Gesell. Just as 
at earlier ages, they go through basic cycles of behavior. 


The overwhelming majority of America's teen-agers aren't 
delinquent, contrary to the belief of cynical grownups. 
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teen have shown that teen-agers undergo age-to-age and 
stage-to-stage growth patterns similar to those of younger 
children. 

Just as at earlier ages, the typical adolescent goes 
through a basic sequence of developmental trends. He 
is outgoing in one period, withdrawing in another, rela- 
tively balanced in still another. In fact, he maintains his 
balance almost like a tightrope walker—first leaning left, 
then right—which enables him to move forward, even 
though fluctuating from side to side. 


Nature Sets the Pattern 

These cycles of behavior do not just “happen,” explain 
Gesell scientists. Nature makes them follow a definite 
pattern—a pattern as clear as the annual growth rings 
on trees, 

What does this mean? 

If you are a parent of an adolescent, it means that this 
new knowledge about fluctuating teen-age behavior 
should enable you to roll with the chronological 
punches. You won't be thrown off balance by surprising 
developments. 

And Gesell Institute findings help you separate the 
facts from the myths about adolescence 

One is the lumping of all adolescents together. “Teen- 
agers are all alike!” say skeptics. But adolescence can't 
be shrugged off as just a period of stress and storm and 
inevitable conflict. Some stages, as was pointed out in 
last month’s installment, can have much quiet charm and 
beauty. If anything, adolescence is a period of many 
contradictory moods. 

Another common myth (held by many optimistic par- 
ents of young children) is that early childhood behavior 
problems magically disappear during the teens. On the 
contrary, many of them recur! It takes an adolescent a 
long time to grow but he must do his own growing! 
Though parents can’t hurry or retard nature’s growth 
process, they should realize that time is on their side. 
Mark Twain once observed that 15 was the age when 
you learned how ignorant your father was, but at 21 you 
were amazed at how smart he had become! 

Still another myth which Gesell investigators would 
like to scotch is the glib, catch-all use of the word “teen- 
ager,” because it obscures the annual progressive changes 
in normal growth. As a cliché, it is too closely associated 
with the delinquencies and glamours of the years from 


13 to 19. 


Trouble Starts Before 11 

Delinquency is less frightening in the light of the Gesell 
study—adolescent problems are recognized as by-prod- 
ucts of changes which normally occur in successive 
stages of growth. Gesell researchers point out that the 
overwhelming majority of America’s adolescents aren't 
delinquent. Those who are generally have their first 
brush with the law between 13 and 15. But nearly all of 
these had adjustment difficulties before they were 11. 


; 
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THIS IS the last in a series of four 
articles reporting the findings of Dr. 
Arnold Gesell and his collaborators. 
Their studies of thousands of chil- 
dren during the past 50 years have 
helped millions of parents to under- 
stand and guide their growing sons 
and daughters. 


“These age trends,” says Doctor Gesell, “strongly in- 
dicate the importance of a developmental approach to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency... We should 
reach the potentially delinquent child well before his 
first contact with a law-enforcing agency...” Doctor 
Gesell believes that, ideally, provisions should be made 
for the periodic diagnosis and supervision of every 
child’s mental and physical health. 

He says, “This would shift the preventive problems 
of juvenile delinquency into the wide realm of public 
health, where it must eventually go if we are to strike 
at root origins.” 

Understanding growth patterns can also help you in 
disciplining your adolescent son or daughter. There are 
two main theories of discipline: (1) the strict, old-fash- 
ioned, spare-the-rod authoritarian which says “no” to 
almost everything, (2) the so-called modern, permissive, 


It doesn't help to fight an adolescent craze at its height. 
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“do-nothing” which says “yes” to nearly everything. Both 
of these methods inevitably fail, Gesell experts claim. 


“Developmental Discipline’”’ 
Instead, they recommend a third type—a “developmental 
discipline”—which says “yes” and “no” depending on a 
youngster’s stage of maturity. Here, growth, not whim, 
is the guide. This developmental discipline makes 
growth demands, is concerned with the mind and body 
of the total child and draws from medicine, psychology, 
education, and social welfare. 

Naturally, it is the most difficult type of discipline be- 
cause it requires the greatest knowledge. Still, parents 
are generally ahead of educators in understanding these 
childhood developmental stages, claim Gesell re- 
searchers. 

You can use this “developmental discipline” most ef- 
fectively in coping with the thorny adolescent problems 
of steady dating, borrowing the family car, spending 
money, staying out late, choosing friends, wanting to 
quit school, and so on. 

Many overstrict parents have needless trouble with 
their youngsters on these explosive subjects because they 
automatically use the authoritarian “no” approach on 
everything. They either give their growing children over- 
doses of restriction or baby them. A clever child, though 
knows how to outwit a dominating mother or father 
Continued on page 
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Wait until it calms down, then try to understand it. 





Fun for the Family: 


ARCHERY 


For centuries the archers skill won wars, changed maps. 


and fed families. Today Americans, using modern versions 


of the ancient weapon, find archery a fascinating pastime. 


by GEORGE LAYCOCK 


More THAN four million Ameri- 
cans, according to recent estimates, 
now spend part of their spare time 
shooting arrows at targets. The an- 
cient game fits neatly into the Ameri- 
can family’s long week ends because 
it’s a relaxing outdoor competition for 
young and old alike. How young, 
how old? Even three-year-olds shoot 
alongside their parents and men past 
80 hunt deer with the long bow. 
Archery is a sport that people can 
learn young and enjoy for a lifetime. 

Shooting ranges are springing up 
in back yards. A steadily growing 
number of archery clubs are setting 


up target ranges and city park sys- 
tems are establishing archery ranges, 
often with expert instructors 
charge to help beginners. More than 
6000 archers, many of them begin- 
ners, shot at Cincinnati's popular 
Winton Woods Archery Center last 
year. 

The sport is staging such a de- 
termined comeback that it recently 
earned a place for itself in the 1960 
Olympic games. 

Bow hunting, in which wild game 
has a better chance than the archer, 
is growing rapidly among men and 


in 


women more concerned with sport 


than with killing. Last year, in Michi- 


can alone, 33,000 persons bought 
licenses to hunt deer with bow and 
arrow. 

But of 


archers are content to shoot at inani- 


hundreds of thousands 
mate targets for the pleasure of see- 
ing their arrow in flight 

In our family—all five of us have 
archery equipment—learning was fun. 
And it’s easy to learn the proper way 
to handle a bow and shoot an arrow. 
This, plus the right equipment and 
practice, can soon have you sending 
arrows toward the target with sur- 
prising accuracy. 


Bow an Ancient Weapon 

There is good evidence that the bow 
and arrow is at least 15,000 years old. 
Ancient Turkish bowmen could shoot 
an arrow a half mile, a feat the mod- 
ern archer hasn't been able to dupli- 


cate. But the manufacturers of to- 





BASIC TECHNIQUE OF ARCHERY 


Stringing the Bow: Place the lower 
loop of the string in the lower nock. 
Then bend the bow, easy, and slide 
the upper loop into the upper nock. 
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Begin the Draw: Put the grooved nock 
of the arrow on the nocking part of 
the string. The bowstring is pulled 
back with the tips of three fingers. 


Maintain Proper Stance: A straight 
line across the toes of both the feet 
or a straight line through the shoul- 
ders would split the target's center. 





day’s bows are turning out some of 
the best equipment the world has 
ever known. And they’re mass produc- 
ing it at prices the average family 
can afford. 

The list of equipment is a simple 
one: bow, arrows, quiver for CalTy- 
ing arrows, finger glove to protect 
your fingers when you pull the string, 
and arm guard to protect your fore- 
arm from the string when you release 
your 


arrows. 


Buy Equipment Carefully 
Bows were first made from a single 
piece of wood and many still are. 
These are called “self” bows. But the 
better ones today are composite bows 
faced with strips of Fiberglas to give 
them greater strength and accuracy. 
The “weight” of a bow is the force 
required to pull a 28-inch arrow full 
length in it. Most women and teen- 
agers can manage one of 25 to 30 
pounds. The average man should 
start with a 35- to 45-pound bow and 
graduate to one of perhaps 50 pounds 
after he has learned to shoot. 
Children’s are often not 
marked for weight and smaller chil- 
dren can be equipped with inexpen- 
sive bow and arrow sets purchased 


bows 


at hardware or sporting goods stores 
for under $10. 

The most common mistake made 
in selection of archery tackle is buy- 
ing a bow too heavy for comfortable 
shooting. Howard Hill once shot an 


Archery Mfrs. & Dealers Assn. 


Archery is a sport you can learn while you are young and enjoy for a lifetime. 


elephant with a 110-pound bow, but 
most archers are not Howard Hill 
and most will not hunt elephants. A 


heavy bow tires a shooter too fast and 


throws his accuracy off. 

Some years ago when I first took 
up archery, I asked famed bow hunter 
Fred Bear what weight bow I should 
have. He looked at my five-foot, 11- 
inch, 175-pound frame and told me 
to try a 43-pound bow. This was 
plenty of bow in the beginning when 
I was exercising rarely-used muscles. 
I have since graduated to a 50-pound 
bow for both target and hunting and 
this is about right for the average 


sized man. 


One rule is to find a bow you can 
pull to full draw easily, then buy one 
five pounds heavier. And don’t buy a 
hold at full draw 
steadily for at least six seconds, You'll 


bow you can't 
shoot much better with a bow you 
don’t have to fight. 

Good arrows are as important as 
The. best 
shoot poor arrows straight. Standard 
arrows for adults 
lengths: 24, 26, and 28 inches. A good 


archery salesman can help you select 


good bows. bows won't 


come in three 


the right length arrow to match the 
length of your normal draw. 
The weight of your bow is also im- 


portant in buying arrows because an 





The Target Shooter holds his bow on 
the target perfectly plumb. To maintain 
a perfectly steady balance, he dis- 


tributes his weight on both feet. 


Follow Through Important: A 
smooth and steady release, with no 
flinch, is essential for accurate shooting. 
A steady hold on target is necessary. 


The Field Archer usually tilts his 
weight forward on to the left foot. 
With the bow canted, he aligns his 
the arrow's nock. 


right eye above 





arrow’s stiffness, which archers call 
“spine,” should be matched to the 
weight of the bow that will shoot it. 
Arrows with too much spine shoot to 
the left of the target for a right- 
handed archer, and those with too 
little spine shoot to the right of the 
mark. 

Every archer in the family should 
have a quiver for his own arrows. The 
most common type is hung over the 
back with a single shoulder strap. 
Then equip each archer with a finger 
tab, or glove, and with an arm guard. 

Targets are no problem. You need 
something to stop the arrows and a 
couple of bales of straw will do nicely. 
Or you can buy a round target butt 
made of straw. Fasten target faces to 
these with short pins made from sec- 
tions of clothes hangers. You can 
either buy or make your targets. 


Safety Precautions 

If you're fortunate enough to have 
room for a target range in the yard, 
be sure you're not shooting toward 
the neighbor’s house, dog, children, 
or areas where children may appear 
unexpectedly. 


With any outdoor sport involving 
children there is need for safety in- 
struction. Archery is no more danger- 
ous than swiming or bicycle riding 
and provides an excellent opportu- 
nity for parents to teach safety with 
sporting equipment at early ages. In 
our family the children are not al- 
lowed to take their equipment out 
and shoot without adult supervision. 
They are never allowed to let visit- 
ing children shoot their bows un- 
supervised. 

Obviously, an arrow should never 
be pointed at a person, pet, or dwell- 
ing. Arrows should never be shot into 
areas where vision is hampered by 
brush or other obstructions. For both 
safety and the good of the bow, the 
bow should be unstrung when it is 
brought indoors. On the shooting 
range, everyone should shoot before 
anyone is allowed to go to the target 
to recover his arrows. Part of the fun 
is comparing marksmanship. It’s ob- 
vious, too, that no one should shoot 
an arrow into the air. It will pass out 
of sight and may come down with 
force enough to cause serious injury. 

There may be an archery range 
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HUNTING MOUNTAIN LIONS WITH BOW AND ARROW 


These Arkansas bowhunters (left to right, Ben Pearson, Pine Bluff; Duane 
Holloway, DeWitt; and Dr. James L. Smith, Little Rock) bagged three moun- 
tain lions in a recent Arizona hunt. Says Doctor Smith, “In hunting animals with 
bow and arrow, you are actually stalking them on their own terms. My 200- 
pound lion was standing on a large limb when I killed him. Mr. Pearson took 
his lic» in the air while it was jumping from the top of a big oak tree. Mr. 
Holloway got his on the ground. It was exciting sport.” 


a 








near you. Numerous clubs have set 
up such ranges in recent years. Here 
you may get valuable tips in shooting 
from advanced archers who can, in a 
half hour, show you the basic pointers 
for proper handling of the long bow. 


Shooting Procedure 

An instructor will tell you first to give 
attention to your stance. Your bow is 
strung and you're ready to shoot your 
first arrow. Don’t worry about ac- 
curacy yet. You can concern yourself 
with accuracy after you've learned 
how a good archer releases an arrow. 

If you're right-handed you stand 
with your left side toward the target. 
Your toes are at right angles to it and 
feet spread apart enough to support 
you comfortably. 

Take the bow in your left hand. 
Hold it firmly and comfortably. Put 
an arrow on the string (archers call 
this nocking the arrow) so the arrow 
lies at right angles to the string and 
rests on your left hand of the arrow 
rest. There are three feathers on the 
arrow and the odd colored one should 
point away from the bow. 

Hold the arrow on the string be- 
tween the first and second fingers of 
the right hand, cigarette fashion, and 
use the first three fingers of the right 
hand to pull the string. The string 
should rest on the balls of the fingers 
in front of the first joints. 


The “Anchor Point’’ 

Next extend your left arm so the 
bow is held at arm’s length and at 
the same time draw the bowstring 
and arrow back with your right hand. 
At this point you're looking down 
your left arm at the target. Your 
right elbow should be held high, at 
shoulder level. Draw the string until 
the tip of your second finger touches 
the corner of your mouth. This is 
called your anchor point and you 
should draw every arrow you shoot to 
exactly the same anchor point to give 
each arrow equal force. Look at your 
left hand. It should not be bent at 
the wrist but should be in a straight 
line with your forearm. 

If the arrow slips off the arrow 
rest, try tilting the bow slightly. This 
gives a better view of the target. 

Now you're ready to release your 
arrow. Let your fingers straighten out 

(Continued on page 51) 
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by MARK CHENEY 


Did 


Eugene (Ore.) Register Guard 


This Man Have to Die? 


We all tried to save him, but in the excitement we blundered. Did 


one of those blunders spell the difference between life and death? 


RY SORRY. You did all you could, but he’s dead. I'll 
tell his wife.” 

With these words, the fireman in charge of the emer- 
gency squad added the name of a man I'll call John 
Kelly to the list of more than 6500 people who died 
by drowning last year. 

The story starts at about three o'clock on a hot sum- 
mer afternoon. My wife and I decided to pack a picnic 
lunch and escape the heat of the city at a lake a few 
miles away. It was mid-July and one of the hottest days 
on record—104°. 

We picked the lake because it’s not a well developed 
recreational area, I'm a lifeguard and I wanted to get 
away from the crowds on my day off. We packed the kids 
and the picnic basket in the car, and by five o'clock 
we were at the lake and the kids were swimming. By 
six-thirty we were enjoying a leisurely meal about 100 
yards from the beach. 

Four other people were also making plans that after- 
noon. John Kelly and his wife had spent all day house 
hunting. When they met their friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins, they all decided to go swimming. 

At the same lake where we were picnicking, Jenkins 
challenged the others in his party to a race to a buoy 
about 100 yards offshore. Mrs. Kelly decided not to go 
in the water. The others started for the buoy. 
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About half way out, Mrs. Jenkins shouted that she was 
too tired to go on. Her husband stopped to help her. 
Kelly swam on, not realizing that his companions had 
stopped racing. Jenkins helped his wife back toward the 
shore. 

As they reached shallow water, Jenkins turned and 
saw Kelly at the buoy. Just then the buoy tipped over on 
top of him, but his friend thought he was just clowning 
because he had won the race. Suddenly someone yelled 
that there was a man drowning out at the buoy. Jenkins 
still had to make sure his wife was safely ashore before 
be could go to Kelly’s aid. By the time he could start 
for Kelly he saw that two swimmers were already there. 

I was just finishing my lunch when I heard the shout, 
“There’s a man drowning out there!” Hurrying down to 
the beach, I saw the buoy bob over a couple of times 
and then stand quietly upright. I also saw, a couple of 
hundred yards away, a fishing boat with an outboard 
motor. 

By this time I could see another swimmer, later identi- 
fied only as an 18-year-old youth, heading for the spot 
where Kelly had gone down. A crowd gathered as | 
stripped off my shirt and shoes and plunged into the 
water. I swam as fast as I could, breathing a prayer that 
the big picnic lunch I had just eaten would not cause 


cramps. On the way out, I (Continued on next page 
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was aware of another swimmer, but 
I quickly passed him. 

The swimmer I had seen from the 
beach reached Kelly first. By the time 
I got there Kelly was entirely sub- 
merged, and the young swimmer was 
hanging onto his arm, barely able to 
keep his own head above water. 
I grabbed Kelly’s hair and pulled his 
head to the surface, but I knew right 
away that I'd never get this huge man 
to the beach by myself. I asked the 
young swimmer to help. He was al- 
most exhausted, but he agreed to 
keep holding one arm. 

Just then the swimmer I'd passed 
on the way out reached the scene, 
apparently ready to help but making 
no move to do so. I yelled at him to 
grab hold and help. He gasped, “I 
don’t think I'm going to get back my- 
self!” 

The crowd on the beach was larger 
as the young swimmer and I carried 
Kelly in toward shore. When we 
reached shallow water, a couple of 
men helped carry him to the beach. 
Someone in the crowd ran to the 
nearest farm house to call the sher- 
iff's office. 

We laid Kelly on the beach as soon 
as we could, his feet still trailing in 
the water. I checked his mouth to see 
that it was empty and that he hadn't 
swallowed his tongue, then I began 
artificial respiration. I spoke sharply 
to Mrs. Jenkins, who was becoming 
hysterical and creating excitement in 
the crowd. Someone brought some 
blankets and we covered Kelly. 

My wife, who's a registered nurse, 
got down to the beach about 10 min- 
utes after I started artificial respira- 
tion. I was using the new back 
pressure-arm lift method, and had 
settled down to a strong, rhythmic 
beat. My wife suggested that Kelly 
should be turned around, with his 
head down toward the water, to ele- 
vate his feet. 

I was concentrating on Kelly; I 
missed the point of her suggestion 
and ignored it. Finally, she repeated 
it. “Turn him around,” she said, “at 
least for treatment of possible shock.” 

This time it fell on me like a blow. 
One of the cardinal rules of artificial 
respiration is to elevate the victim’s 
feet. We turned Kelly around imme- 
diately and I continued respiration. 
At no time after I'd first reached him, 
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however, did Kelly show any sign of 
life. 

About 25 minutes later, firemen of 
the emergency squad arrived. They 
had made good time getting there, 
but some delay had occurred because 
the message had to be relayed from 
the sheriff's office. 

The firemen applied an inhalator 
and I stood by expecting the worse. 
Ten minutes later they told me Kelly 
was dead. 

In some ways this is a story of 
heroism. When people, wisely or un- 
wisely, risk their lives for a stranger, 
it's heroic. In other ways, however, 
it’s a story of error compounded by 
error—a water safety expert's night- 
mare. Almost from beginning to end, 
the “don'ts” of safe swimming tumble 
one upon the other. Let’s look at some 
of them: 

Error One: The day of the tragedy 
was one of the hottest on record. 
Kelly, a man weighing about 240 
pounds, had spent the day with his 
wife house hunting—hot work with 
the mercury over 100. Though he was 
strong, he was out of condition. This 
was his first time in the water that 
summer. On a hot day, under such 
circumstances, his decision to race an 
undetermined distance was, to say 
the least, unwise. 

Error Two: The goal the swimmers 
chose for their race appeared to be a 
regular buoy sticking three or four 
feet out of the water. Actually, it was 
only a four-by-four post anchored so 
it would float upright, put there to 
warn boats away from the swimming 
area. It would not support the weight 
of a swimmer who grabbed hold of it 
to rest. This is probably what hap- 





“I've started playing golf like you sug- 
gested, Doctor. Now | need something 
for strained muscles, bruises, sunburn, 
insect bites, blisters, poison ivy ‘ 


pened to Kelly. He was last seen go- 
ing under with the buoy being pulled 
over on top of him. It is a mistake to 
have such an inviting hazard around 
a swimming area. 

Error Three: No one thought of 
using the easiest and least dangerous 
means of rescue. We never called the 
people in the fishing boat with the 
outboard motor, though they were 
certainly within range to have 
helped. 

Error Four: Most people have the 
impulse to go to the aid of someone 
in danger. The would-be hero may be 
the fool, however, if his actions en- 
danger his own life and the lives of 
others more capable of assisting. 
What of the third 
reached the victim? Had Kelly been 


swimmer who 
struggling, this would-be rescuer— 
who could hardly get back himself— 
might have been a second victim. 
Error Five: Under the pressure of 
excitement, we laid the victim on the 
beach as soon as we took him from 
the water. The urgent need for speed 
brushed aside good judgment, and 
we placed the victim with his head 
higher than his feet. As a lifeguard, 
I should instinctively have placed 
him the other way so that any fluids 
might drain from the respiratory pas- 
sage, or, in the case of shock, might 
permit blood to flow to parts of the 


body where it was most needed. 


Speed very often is not the most im- 
portant thing in an emergency. 

Error Six: The man who phoned 
for aid called the sheriff's office in- 
stead of the fire department and pre- 
cious moments were lost in relaying 
the call. 

That’s the story of a tragedy—ordi- 
nary events falling one upon another 
and then errors upon errors added. 
Futile as it is now, the question lin- 
gers on in my mind: “Could just one 
of those errors have meant the differ- 
ence between life and death for John 
Kelly?” 

Again this summer, thousands will 
drown at our beaches, pools, and 
streams. Each of these personal trag- 
edies will be made up of ordinary 
events following one another with 
just an occasional error added. Will 
your own lack of judgment mean the 
margin of error between life and 
death for yourself or someone else? 

END 
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Diet for Mothers-to-Be 


by ICIE G. MACY, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Consultant, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


Proper eating habits during pregnancy help the prospective 


mother produce a stronger and healthier baby. 


WorLD WAR II demonstrated 
that scientific nutrition strengthened 
our armed forces, helped the recovery 
of the sick and injured, and protected 
the health of mothers and children. 
In England during and after the war, 
studies were made of thousands of 
expectant mothers. 

The health of these mothers and 
their babies receiving supplemental 
foods of high nutritive value was im- 
proved, and deaths among newborn 
infants were significantly reduced. 
These extensive observations agreed 
with important studies of scientists in 
Canada and the United States who 
reported fewer deaths and physical 
disabilities of babies whose mothers 
had good prenatal diets. 

Our knowledge of food and nutri- 
tion, if properly applied during the 
prematernal and prenatal periods, 
will help to produce infants with 
maximum capacity for development 
and for maintaining the best possible 
physical status throughout life. 
Proper nutrition of the infant, there- 
fore, is based on an adequate diet for 
the mother, not only during preg- 
nancy but also during her late child- 
hood and adolescence. 

Startling advances in our knowl- 
edge of the composition of the 
ordinary foods and of the way the 
body best utilizes the individual nu- 
trients in the food supply have made 
it clear that the food an individual 
eats fundamentally affects his health, 
strength, stamina, moral, and mental 
functioning. 


Fears—Real and Imaginary 
Today people are food conscious and 
concerned about the undermining ef- 
fects of inadequate diets. 
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Margaret Mead, the anthropolo- 
gist, pointed out at a recent National 
Food Conference in Washington, 
D.C., that what Americans eat is 
often determined not by what they 
like or what is good for them, but by 
attitudes having little to do with 
food. The problem often becomes en- 
tangled, she says, “with questions of 
good and evil, duty and punishment, 
parents and children, love and hate, 
beauty and health.” 

The expectant mother may develop 
many additional fears, real or imagi- 
nary, associated with her own body 
and health or that of her child. A few 
of the anxieties frequently expressed 
by mothers-to-be illustrate some of 
the factors that bother them: 

(1) Will she become fat with dis- 
torted body contours which may per- 
sist after childbearing? If dieting is 
advised by her physician, will it af- 
fect her baby’s health? 

(2) Will morning sickness persist 
and lead to toxemia, premature birth, 
miscarriage, or other injurious com- 
plications? 

(3) Should she plan to nurse her 
baby or not? If she can do so, will her 
milk agree with her baby, and will 





she have the approval or disapproval 
of her husband, family, doctor, 
friends, and neighbors? If she fails in 
her attempt to nurse her baby and 
her physician prescribes a formula to 
be fed by bottle, is she depriving her 
infant of good health or possibly even 
life, as well as affecting her own 
health? 

(4) Will her baby be a good eater 
and have strong 
teeth? Or will he be a poor eater, 
which may lead to physical and men- 


bones and good 


tal abnormalities? 

(5) What is an adequate diet, and 
how much and what foods have to be 
eaten to obtain all the necessary vita- 
mins, amino acids, minerals. and 
other nutrients? Is a quart of milk 
a day necessary, and what about all 
the enriched vitaminized and min- 
eralized foods? What about cravings 


for sweets, pickles, etc.? 


Individual Differences 
Conception introduces many com- 
plex physiological problems and ad- 
justments in the maternal body. A 
woman of reproductive age has been 
influenced by heredity and by envi- 
ronmental factors. The effects of die- 
tary excesses and deficiencies, and of 
injury or disease occurring in each 
preceding period of life (fetal, in- 
fancy, childhood, adolescence) may 
be carried over into the next 

These continuing effects tend to 
limit her ability to develop fully and 
may alter her body’s needs during 
childbearing. If she has had an in- 
adequate dietary intake for an ex 
tended period at any time prior to 
conception, her body must respond 
not only to the new requirements of 
the prenatal period, but must also 
make up for any existing nutritive 
deficiencies. 

Pregnancy requires as careful 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Why Men Don’t Talk to Their Wives 


(Continued from page 21) 


things over at home. Lots of times 
they do come in so harassed with the 


day’s problems they want to forget 
them, But lots of times they long for 
nothing so much as a shower maybe, 
@ pepper-upper, and an understand- 
ing ear. The wife who jumps the gun 
and mows him down right off isn’t 
likely to get it, even later. And this is 
too bad because a woman can be a 
genuine help to her husband just by 
‘listening. She can be his sounding 
board for ideas. She can sympathize 
with his problems, and often her in- 
tuition provides a ray of light for their 
solving. She can encourage him. 

A third area of difference is that 
married couples often have so little 
in common. Many a pair who could 
talk all night before marriage find 
themselves fresh out of conversation 
once they're wed. Except for such 
sparkling exchanges as, “Hey, leave 
me some money,” or “Where'd you 
put my shirts?” the cupboard of dis- 

course is bare to a point of embar- 
rassment. 


When this happens the only way 
to replenish it is to take liberal por- 
tions of his interests and her interests 
and mix well. If the mixture curdles, 
don’t worry; throw it out and start 
over. For instance, my husband is an 
ardent fisherman, a sport I loathe. I 
have tried valiantly, but I only get 
sunburned and seasick; worse, I jinx 
the boat. Therefore, I stay home and 
read Hemingway. But I have learned 
to plant a mean petunia border 
around the patios he loves to build. 
And while he can’t stand Ernest, he 
is very good about auctions and re- 
finishing my broken down antiques. 

Certainly it takes effort. But if you 
prefer not to live with a mute or be 
forever reduced to rhetoric about the 
children it » worth it. 

Despite all this, the blue-ribbon 
reason why more men don’t talk to 
their wives is simply that we're such 
poor listeners. And being guilty of 
every one of them, I feel qualified to 
dissect our most common auditory 
faults: 





Pay attention, lady—please keep it in mind that | am not your husband.” 
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1. Interrupting. 

Women are the original interrupt- 
ers. We do it all the time to each 
other. It is well known that conversa- 
tion between any two females is a 
mad race to see how much you can 
possibly say before somebody else 
snatches the ball. We then sit poised, 
awaiting the slightest 
breath in order to make off with it 


pause for 


again. 

This habit is extremely hard to 
break in talking to men. Maybe be- 
cause were so overjoyed at this rare 
treat, male communication, it’s hard 
to restrain ourselves. “How wonder- 
ful!” we ejaculate. “Oh, goodness, 
you didn’t? That reminds me, that’s 
just like I was telling Jane—” And be- 
know it halfway 
through our own ideas on the subject, 
plus those of the milkman, a TV 
commentator, and the experiences of 
five other people. 


fore we were 


Or, convinced that this manifests 
interest, we break in with questions. 
“So the plane was late, huh? Was the 
ride bumpy, when did you land, who 
met you?” However virtuous our in- 
tentions, men tell this sort of 
thing makes them throw in the towel. 
It seems they have this quaint desire 
to tell the story in their own way. 

2. Wool gathering. 

This is the opposite reaction, but 


me 


just as exasperating. Nodding fondly, 
in much the manner she kids Junior 
into thinking she’s madly interested 
in his tale of men from Mars, she 
turns on the 
mechanism which leaves her free to 
ponder what she'll say at club next 
week, the redecorating of the bed- 
room, and how to trim a hat. How- 
ever good we think we get at this, or 
swift the mental recap we make when 
he seems to be finished, I’m informed 
that men aren't fooled. 
3. Never giving him the chance. 


beam-and-murmur 


As I've said, some women start 
talking the minute their mates walk 
in. I know one who doesn’t wait that 
long. She begins with gesticulations 
and sign language before he has 
even parked the car. Pick up the 
hose, you left it out 
feet, I just scrubbed. A 
noise so immediate and continuous 


wipe your 
stream of 


he is forced to put in storage any 
ponderous or merely newsy items he 
may have had in mind. 
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4. Her inability to keep things. 

Women just love secrets. They’re 
such fun to tell. Too many men have 
learned the hard way that deals can 
fall through, jobs be lost, entire ca- 
reers threatened, because some little 
woman couldn’t keep her big mouth 
shut. Now in fairness I must insist 
that most women don’t leak such 
confidences, mainly because they 
aren't the kind of thing that interest 
us; what we really relish passing on 
are the items about romances, babies, 
potential divorces, and such. Even so, 
not all women yield to temptation 
even on that score if we're told in 
confidence. It’s just that a few blab- 
ber-mouths have given us a bad name, 
worse luck. 

5. Her stupidity. (Or so it seems. ) 

I'd like to claim that women are 
really very bright and if only men 
would take the trouble to explain 
we'd soon learn what in the world 
they’re talking about. I can’t, because 
so very often we aren't. At least about 
technical things. 

I don’t understand thermodynam- 
ics or even square root. I shall never 
be able to comprehend the relatively 
simple reasons why an atom can be 
split. There are a thousand fields of 
male endeavor that I not only don’t 
get, I don’t care to! Thus when a man 
attempts to improve my ignorance, 
I take refuge in an expression of 
sweet marveling and mentally trim 
hats. But this is just one more reason 
why men who enjoy talking shop 
don’t do very much of it to their 
wives. 

When you consider all this, it’s no 
wonder the modern American male 
is rapidly losing the art of talking to 
his wife. 

But now having so ruthlessly be- 
trayed my sex, let it be acknowledged 
that men themselves have some faults 
that drive women crazy and prevent 
any really satisfying mutual ex- 
change. 

For one, sounding off, holding the 
floor. 

There are some men so in love with 
the sound of their own voices they 
never hear any other. They love to 
lecture, dissertate, and woe unto any 
wife who timorously tries to vouch- 
safe an opinion until he’s run down. 
Or sometimes even then. 

For another, long pauses while he 
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hitches up the pants of his thoughts. 
One reason so many women are inter- 
rupters is that it’s hard to tell whether 
a man’s really finished. 

A third, bad timing in telling 
things, dull details. (Ask any wife 
who sits in anguished tenderness 
while her husband laboriously gets 
to the point of his funny story. ) 

Changing the subject, cutting her 
off. 

“Yes, dear, that’s nice—say, have 
you seen my hunting jacket?” Or, 


“Never mind, forget it, talk about 
something else.” (Gentlemen, I warn 
you. This one makes us yearn to reach 
for the butcher knife. ) 

So there we have some of the rea- 
sons why men don’t talk to their 
wives. Or why women fail to appre- 
ciate it when they do. But maybe 
we're lucky, at that. Talk, they say, 
is cheap, silence golden, and actions 
speak louder than words. Maybe the 
real pitch of this whole man-woman 
relationship lies in what isn’t said. 


We Rented Adventure—at $5 a Day 


(Continued from page 27) 


up in a whirlpool and began to circle 
crazily. The lockmaster signaled 
frantically to his assistant to shut the 
sluice. He shouted something to us. 

“What'd he say?” I yelled over the 
roar of the water. 

“Something about chains,” said Tib. 

Hanging down the sides of the lock 
every few yards were heavy chains. 
Bill and Tib leaned over and each 
grabbed one. The lockmaster mopped 
his brow, shook his head, and walked 
wearily back to his big wheel. 


Everything Went Wrong 
That night it rained. It was a comic 
introduction to the sport of camping 
because we did everything wrong 
that could be done wrong. In the first 
place, we waited too long before pull- 
ing ashore and had to make a dash 
for the nearest island just before it 
became pitch dark. An island? It 
turned out to be little more than a 
huge rock. 

As we looked in vain for a pile of 
leaves or a patch of grass on which 
to spread our sleeping bags, it began 
to rain. There was nothing to do but 
throw the tarp over our shoulders 
and huddle. 

It grew very dark. “Let's light the 
propane lamp,” I suggested. I felt my 
way to the boat and dug out the lamp, 
but after 15 minutes of poking and 
pulling, admitted that I didn’t know 
how it worked. 

“Well, then, let's get the Coleman 
stove going,” I said brightly. We set 
it up with a flourish, but after a 
drenched hour of trying to find out 


how that contraption worked, we 
came to the embarrassed conclusion 
that we had neglected to bring the 
fuel that makes it go. 


Dark Laughter 

We looked at each other in the light 
of a rapidly fading flashlight and 
admitted that we were, indeed, city 
people. Here we were, in the cold of a 
Canadian night, rain dripping from 
our shoes, without light or fire, on top 
of a glacial rock, unable to get com- 
And 


suddenly we all began to laugh. We 


fortable and unable to go on. 


just sat there in the rain and the dark 
and laughed. 

Morning, as if to make up for it all, 
bright We 
crawled out from beneath the tar- 


dawned and warm. 
paulin and set out in search of drift- 
wood. We built a fire and boiled some 
coffee. The trouble with boiled coffee 
is that 


the coffee grounds and the coffee 


—our boiled coffee. anyway 


never quite get disentangled, But as 
we solemnly munched the hot brew, 
our spirits rose. We had, we felt. done 
everything there was to do wrong the 
very first day. From that moment on 
all we had to do was sit back and en- 


joy the scenery. 


One More Mistake 

And ever-changing scenery it was 
One hour we followed the channel 
through vast marshes where cranes 
the tall 


passed. The next, we were gliding 


froze against grass as we 


through a deep pine forest, or skirt- 


ing the base of a granite cliff. Ow 
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mistakes, we reassured ourselves, 
were behind us. 

We were almost right, too. The one 
thing we did not count on was the 
Rideau’s change of direction. 

At’ Newboro Bridge the Rideau 
starts to flow north toward the Ottawa 
River. Red channel-markers had 
been on the right during the entire 
ascent; now suddenly they were on 
the left. I was at the tiller, still keep- 
ing the red markers to my right. Along 
the shore I saw a man run from a tiny 
fishing shack. He seemed strangely, 
unusually friendly. He kept waving 
to us. And I kept waving happily 
back. 

Then the boat hit with a screech. 

I killed the motor and looked down 
into the water. The boat was sitting 
on top of a submerged rock. It took 
us half an hour to push ourselves off 
with the oars. I started the motor 
again. It whirred reassuringly, but 
the boat did not move. 


A Happy Discovery 

“Row in here!” It was the fisherman 
hailing us. Joe Stoddard turned out to 
be one of the happiest discoveries of 


the trip. A boat hits those rocks once 
a week, Joe told us. Novices, he said, 
often forget the channel markers are 


arranged according to the flow of the 
water. It was Joe’s tradition to invite 
stranded sailors in for a bottle of good 
Canadian ale. 

The reason the motor ran and the 
boat didn’t, he explained patiently, 
was that we’d broken the shear-pin. 
Joe fished a new one from his pocket, 
fitted it into our motor, and waved 
us out of sight. 

That night we slept- beside the 
locks where the Canadian govern- 
ment allows camping. The lawn there 
is soft; there is running water and 
electricity near by, and often a back- 
woods country store. 

Next morning we pushed off at 
dawn. We wanted to travel the entire 
length of the canal before turning 
back, and Ottawa was still 65 miles 
away. 

We reached the great city at sun- 
down. The capital is called the Venice 
of the North because canals cut right 
to the center of it. As we glided 
beneath causeways and_ railroad 
bridges, the sun set, leaving the Par- 
liament buildings and the Chateau 
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Laurier in deep silhouette against a 
northern sky. 


A Fairyland City 
We docked our boat below the Cha- 
teau, at the head of the eight locks 
that descend to the Ottawa River. 
Then we climbed a flight of winding 
stone stairs and stepped out on the 
lawn of the Parliament. It was Sun- 
day evening, and the world-famous 
carillon in the tower was playing a 
piercingly beautiful melody. Every- 
one in Ottawa seemed to have turned 
out for the concert: people sat silently 
on benches or strolled along the dark 
bluff overlooking the river. For mo- 
ments none of us could speak, so sud- 
den was this change from backwoods 
canal country to the heart of this 
fairyland city that still recalls Eng- 
land and Queen Victoria. 

The next morning we began the 
run home. No longer did I dump our 
gear helter-skelter into the boat. We 
rolled our sleeping bags tight and 
neat, broke camp, and were off and 
shipshape in less time than it takes 
me to tie a bow-tie in the morning at 
home. At night, we chose our camp- 
site two hours before dark, set up 
sleeping quarters, started a fire, and 
swam and fished as the sun sank. We 
navigated locks with nonchalance. 
We were boatmen. 

Even Gerald Reed noticed it. He 
was standing on the dock at Fisher’s 
Landing, very much as if he had been 
watching the spot where we disap- 
peared for seven days. As Bill turned 
the boat into the dock and brought 
the bow expertly around against a 
stiff wind, Mr. Reed’s face broke into 
a smile. 

“Handled like an 


shouted, running to us and shaking 


old-timer!” he 


hands all around. 
For a moment we watched a new- 
comer struggling to start an outboard. 
“Isn't it amazing,” Tib mused 
aloud, “to think there are actually 
people who've never made a boat 
trip?” END 





Answer to Living Legends 
(From page 14) 


The man is Dr. Bela Schick, 
discoverer of the diphtheria 
immunity “Schick” test. 











Poets and Peasants 
(Continued from page 8) 


up. He rises and lays his head heavily 
on the bed. He runs the cat behind 
the couch, “Chirp! Tweet!” 

The small boy awakes and sticks 
his head out the second story win- 
dow. Since he cannot see much he 
sticks out further and further until 
he is barely hanging on by the toes. 

At this point I fall out on the floor 
and grab him by the seat of the 
pajamas. 

“Birdie talk, Daddy?” 

“Go to bed, child. It is the middle 
of the night.” 

“Chirp! Chirp!” The budgie is in a 
frenzy of budgie talk. Not one word 
of it you can understand. My daugh- 
ter awakes and turns on the radio. 
There is some fiend on the radio who 


TON SMiTS 


works at this hour. And what he plays 
is rock and roll: 

“Who's got short shorts? We got 
short shorts...” 

w 
It is obvious that it is time to get up 
and do a heap o' livin’ 

The dog comes back in and drops 
with a deep sigh on the rug. My 
daughter shuts off the radio and goes 
back to sleep. The small boy goes off 
quietly to search for lizards under the 
sunny madrone trees. 

I am alone with my thoughts and 
the budgie. 

“How do you like Willie Mays this 
year?” 

The budgie fixes me with his un- 
winking eye. He will not utter a 
single tweet. 

It takes a heap o’ livin’. And what 
I mean, I have to get up early in the 
morning to live it up. END 
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Keep Fit Abroad bes @8 ween by 


the stars and 
(Continued from page 28) featured players “ 
in WARNER BROS. 


cisco, and Washington. The form also 
may be obtained from travel agencies, 
ticket offices, local and state health 
departments, and offices of the United 
States Public Health Service. 


Get A Health Certificate 

\ few Latin American countries 
require a personal health certificate 
issued by a physician. This can be in 
the form of a letter on your doctor's 
stationery, stating that you are in 
good physical and mental condition 
and free from communicable diseases. 

Even if a health certificate is not 
necessary on your route, it might be 
advisable to have an examination 
prior to departure. Your doctor can 
recommend any special precaution 
necessary to protect your health. He 
also can assist in preparing a simple 
first aid kit and may advise you about 
certain prescription drugs which may 
be worth taking. And a dental check 
in this country may save you tooth- 
aches overseas. 

Travel agencies and airline and 
steamship offices can advise you 
about health entry requirements for 
almost any country you name. 

Foreign consulates often provide 
information about health matters 
when visas are obtained 

You may be able to get by with only 
the smallpox vaccination, depending 
on where you are going. However, 
typhoid and paratyphoid immuniza- 
tions are recommended for every 
overseas traveler, even when travel- 
ing in Europe. 

If countries outside Europe are on 
your itinerary, yellow fever and chol- 
era immunization should be included 
Tetanus toxoid would be advisable, 
too, for it provides protection in the 
event of injury. Plague inoculations 
are not recommended (except when 

n epidemic is present ) because the 
period and degree of immunity pro- 
vided by the vaccination is uncertain. 


Take Shots Early 

Since shots for some immunizations 
are taken over a period of several 
weeks, it would be advisable to begin 
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Now, for the first time, Max Factor introduces the 
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THESE DELICIOUS, 5-MINUTE 


For cookouts, cola parties or home meal, these grand-tasting 
pizzas make great hit with all ages. And so easy even a young- 
ster can do them. Fun to do. Besides they make a filling, 
satisfying balanced meal. For everyone gets a slice of bread, 
hearty chili with beans ... and, the pizza fixings. Just as deli- 
cious cooked indoors or out. Easy recipe, below. 


5-MINUTE PIZZAS, PICTURED IN PAN 


For Six—6 slices bread (butter both sides); 

2(15% oz.) cans chili with beans; garlic salt; 

oregano; 2 (4 oz.) cans pizza sauce; !% lb. rich 

ew HORIZONS Cheddar cheese, sliced. 1 Brown one side 
1 suggestion bread in hot fry pan over lower heat. Then, 
turn this side up. Top each slice with !4 can 

chilli with beans; light sprinkling garlic salt 

and oregano. Drool on 14 can pizza sauce. Add 

2 slices cheese. 2 Cover tightly till 2nd side of 

bread browns and the cheese is melted. Eat hot. 


No matter what 
else you provide, 
there isn't any treat 
adds more pleasure to a 
young person's good times than 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. The flavor is so 
delicious; long-lasting. And, besides the enjoyment, 


the natural chewing helps keep young teeth clean. 





any immunization program at least 
two months before the start of any 
overseas trip. Then you won't have a 
sore arm during the hectic period of 
packing. 

Have all vaccinations marked on 
your yellow World Health Organiza- 
tion card, Always carry this card with 
you tucked into your passport or in 
any other readily available location. 

If you are going to some out-of-the- 
way place and can't obtain much in- 
formation about health requirements, 
contact the Epidemiology and Immu- 
nization Branch, Division of Foreign 
Quarantine, Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Also send for “Health Hints for the 
Tropics,” published by the American 
Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene. Write the National Insti 
tutes of Health, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land, for this. 

You will find drinking water safe 


in most of the big cities in Europe and 


in many of the small. Whenever in 
doubt, drink bottled water. Skip the 


ice cubes unless you know definitely 
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they are made from pure water. If you 

like plenty ot liquids hot tea or coftee 
usually are your safest bets. 

If water cannot be boiled it can be 
treated with a chemical. The experi- 
enced traveler carries a small bottle of 
water purification tablets with him 
and carefully follows directions on 
the bottle. 

Stomach upsets are common. to 
travelers. The most common one used 


to be seasickness. It no longer need 


be. Take along some Bonamine or 


Dramamine to control motion sick- 
ness. One dose may provide 24 hours 
protection. Whether traveling by sea 
or air, a dose may prevent a miserable 
trip. 

There are other stomach upsets. 
Usually contaminated food or water 
is blamed. Often, eating indiscretions 
may be the real trouble, and time 
schedules may upset regular eating 
habits. Eat lighter when traveling: 
save those gourmet expeditions until 


after you acclimate yourself to the 
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Ti § for your home and family 


GOOD NEWS FOR BOTTLE WARMERS...WATER SAFETY RULES...HANDLE INSECTICIDES CAREFULLY 


KEEP IT COOL: You don't have to get up in the middle of the night to heat 





junior's bottle—give it to him cool, says Dr. John P. Gibson, 
Abilene, Texas, in a recent issue of The Journal of Pediatrics. 
Doctor Gibson described a cool formula as one that is removed from 
the refrigerator and allowed to stand until it reaches room temper- 
ature. A cold bottle is one taken from the refrigerator and given 
immediately to the baby. 
HIS CONCLUSIONS: 

e In a group of 150 infants studied, cool or cold formulas were 

accepted by 89 percent. 





@ Development proceeded normally in these infants. 
@ No harmful effects could be found. 
TO GET YOUR BABY STARTED, Doctor Gibson says, warm the bottle less 


each evening. Before long the baby may prefer his bottle cool or 
right out of the refrigerator. 


BOATING, SWIMMING AIDS: The American Red Cross lists the following safety 





BEWARE 


precautions for boaters and swimmers: 


DON'T SWIM for about an hour or more after a meal. Select a safe 
place to swim. Make sure a lifeguard or a companion who is a swinm- 
mer is near by. 


KNOW YOUR CAPACITY: Don't show off and try to swim distances that 
are out of your range—you may exhaust yourself. Learn how to han- 
dle a boat or canoe correctly before you take it out. 


AVOID OVERLOADING YOUR CRAFT. Know how safe a load it will carry. 
Use only boats that are in good repair. Everyone who uses a boat or 
canoe should know how to swim well enough to return to the craft and 


hold on in case it capsizes. 


LEARN TO SWIM WELL. Enroll in a swimming or lifesaving class. 


OF BUG BOMBS: Some insecticides are dangerous and should be handled 





with care by gardeners and homeowners, reports the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association. The N.A.C.A. lists the following sug- 
gestions for safe handling of insecticides: 


e Always read the entire label before opening container. Note warn- 
ings, precautions, antidotes. If protective clothing or equipment 
is needed, leave this chemical alone unless you are fully experienced. 


(over) 





TIPS for your home and family (continued) 


® Always store in original container with label. Never give away part 
in another package. 


® Store insecticides in a locked compartment to prevent children or animals 
from accidentally coming in contact with them. 


e Destroy empty containers immediately. Some child fatalities have 
come from playing with discarded containers. 


e Never stand in the path of mist or dust. Avoid inhaling sprays. 
NEVER SMOKE while spraying or dusting. 


e Cover bird baths, dog dishes, and fish pools while spraying. Never 
leave a pail of prepared pesticide open to children, pets, or birds. 


® Pour left-over spray into a gravel drive, down a drain or over 
soil. Never leave puddles to attract birds and dogs. 


e Follow directions on label so that residues on home-produced food 
will be safe. 


e Always wash thoroughly after using insecticides. Wash the equip- 
ment and protective clothing. 


e Remember, if accidents occur, follow the first aid instructions usu- 
ally found on the container. Call a doctor immediately. 


SMILE, AND SAVE MONEY: People who grit their teeth in anger are asking for 
dental trouble, says Dr. Ernest B. Granger, Mount Vernon, New York, 
in a recent issue of the Journal of American Dental Association. 
Repeated grinding of the teeth or clenching the jaws under stress 
will force teeth out of line. This can lead to damaged teeth and 
receding gums. 








HOME POOL DISEASES: Home swimming pools may spread athlete's foot; eye, 
ear, nose, and throat infections; stomach disorders; ringworm; scabies, 
and some tuberculosis-like lesions, according to Public Health Reports. 








The publication says that bacteria and numerous types of algae that 
form the green scum found in pools are the chief enemies of pool 
purity. Owners of small pools usually use faulty equipment and don't 
use proper chlorination to keep the water clean. 


Owners should check with their local health department to get authen- 
tic information on the hazards of a small pool and how pools can be 
made and kept safe and clean. 


CLEAN TOYS: If your child's pet stuffed animal isn't washable, try making 
&@ Slipcover for it. Use any washable material, and insert a slide 
fastener. If the toy is one which baby can't part with, make two 
Slipcovers so one will always be ready to put on while the other is 
being washed. 








country. Pack some Kaomagna or 
Kaopectate in your medical kit for 
those days when you have an upset 
stomach. For diarrhea a_bismuth- 
paregoric preparation may be advis- 
able, with an oral antibiotic taken 
along for any diarrhea which lasts 
more than 48 hours. 


Be Careful of Milk 

Unless milk is boiled it should be 
avoided in some countries. Excep- 
tions are such countries as Australia, 
New Zealand, Great Britain, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. In India, Malaya, 
and certain other countries you will 
encounter hot milk for your cereal. 
Don't complain. That is a sign that 
the milk has been boiled. 

Of course, ice cream, butter, and 
fresh cheese also are taboo if the milk 
in a country is unsafe. In the tropics 
extend that taboo to include cold pas- 
tries, custards, and meringues. 

In addition to the Kaomagna, Kao- 
pectate, bismuth-paregoric, malaria 
remedies, and seasickness remedies, 
your medical kit also should include 
sunburn lotion, aspirin, soothing 
lotion for insect bites, adhesive band- 
ages, and any other remedies sug- 
gested by your doctor. 

If you wear glasses take an extra 
pair along, or carry the prescription 
for your lenses with you as an extra 
precaution. 

Of course, remedies should be 
intended only as preventives or as 
treatments for minor ills. The cardinal 
rule—if you get sick, call a doctor— 
holds just as true overseas as it does 
at home. Your travel agent office, air- 
line, or hotel can direct you to ade- 
quate medical attention almost any- 
where. 

Don't let needless health worries 
spoil your trip. With proper precau- 
tions you can make any overseas trip 
a pleasant and memorable experi- 
ence. Take the advice of Ralph T. 
Reed, president of the American 
Express Company, New York City: 

“There's a therapy in travel that 
more than offsets any real or imagined 
health hazard. Travel offers the 
unique opportunity to relax from the 
tensions of everyday life by stimulat- 
ing and rejuvenating the imagination 
with new sights and new experiences. 
It is the best ‘tranquilizer’ of all.” END 
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Diet for Mothers-to-Be 


(Continued from page 37) 


medical supervision as does illness. 
The nutrition of the mother is an im- 
portant factor in medical problems 
arising during pregnancy. Some es- 
sential nutrients are not stored in sig- 
nificant amounts in the human body; 
therefore, both the mother and her 
unborn baby must obtain them from 
the mother’s diet. 

Even for substances that are stored 
in the maternal body in adequate 


amounts for the mother, it is ques- 
tionable whether the fetus is ade- 
quately nourished unless the diet 
supplies enough of these essential nu- 
trients to meet the demands of both 
bodies. A young woman who has not 
completed her growth and develop- 
ment and whose body is not ade- 
quately nourished, cannot be ex- 
pected to develop a nutritionally 
sound baby without careful medical 
supervision throughout her preg- 
nancy. An older woman may have de- 
pleted her stores of food nutrients. 
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SHAKE WELL BEFORE US! 
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stops itching... 
even before it starts! 





Antivy quickly relieves the itching caused by 
poison ivy, oak and sumac. Not only that, it 
actually counteracts the irritant responsible 


for the rash by coating the skin with a protec- 
tive “antidote” film. For relief of poison ivy 
rash, ask your druggist for Antivy. Better yet, 
get Antivy beforehand to prevent the rash. It 
will save you days of grief. 


Not available in Canada 
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weeks of pregnancy. At that time the 
young woman may not be aware that 
she is to become a mother. 

Seven basic foods will furnish the 


A woman whose dietary pattern 
| has been habitually poor will become 
'more depleted with each succeeding 
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Enjoy heavenly comfort when expecting 
that “bundle from heaven” and after- 
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pregnancy and nursing period. Moth- 
ers with poor eating habits and mal- 
nourished bodies are more apt to 
have toxemias, especially if they are 
young and expecting their first child. 

Good nutrition helps shorten the 
period of morning sickness and re- 
duces the possibilities of toxemias 
and premature births. Good nutrition 
depends upon selection of a balanced 
diet and an application of knowledge 


| of the nutritive value of foods. It does 


not necessarily depend on economic 
factors, although a higher economic 
status may permit a wider selection 
of foods and therefore a greater vari- 
ety in the diet. 


Early Medical Advice 

Many women fail to seek medical 
advice within the first three months 
of pregnancy. Since the nutritional 
state of the body at the time of con- 
ception may be so variable, and the 
very young and rapidly growing fetus 
is probably most sensitive to nutri- 
tional deficiencies, the dietary history 
at this period becomes an important 
feature of the clinical record during 
pregnancy. 

There are three fairly different 
phases in the development of the 
human fetus: 

(1) the pre-implantation period 
extending approximately two weeks 
after conception; 

(2) the interval during which the 
tissues and organs develop and be- 
come modified according to the func- 
tions that they are to perform, a pe- 
riod extending from approximately 
two to eight weeks; 

(3) and the period of most rapid 
prenatal growth extending from eight 
weeks to term. 

The rapid increase in the birth rate 
and the tendency toward early mar- 
riages and parenthood emphasizes 
the importance of good dietary habits 
of teen-agers. An insurance company 
report points out that one-fourth of 
the mothers bearing their first child 
are less than 20 years old. 

The serious effects of nutritional 
deficiencies may be greatly increased 
by the combination of maternal 
growth needs and the needs of the 
fetus, especially during the first eight 


protein, calories, minerals, and vita- 
mins necessary for health and enjoy- 
ment of eating. They include: 

(1) Meat, fish, and poultry; 

(2) Whole grain and enriched 

flour products; 

(3) Leafy green vegetables; 

(4) Yellow vegetables: 

(5) Citrus and other fruits: 

(6) Dairy products, and 

(7) Oils and fats. 

A variety of foods selected in proper 
amounts from these foods will sat- 
isfy the appetite, meet nutritive 
needs, and prevent abnormal crav- 
ings for sweets, pickles, etc. 

The gain in body weight of the ex- 
pectant mother (on the average total 
gain of 16 to 24 pounds) is only a 
general indication of the nourishment 
and is not a direct measurement of 
the storage of tissue-building constit- 
uents. Nonetheless, weight gain is 
important in relation to previous 
weight, to the weight loss or gain in 
the first and second three months, to 
the total gain during pregnancy, and 
to gain or loss subsequent to delivery. 

Excessive weight gains or losses 
increase the susceptibility of the 
mother to disease and also increase 
the health hazard to the infant during 
the first year of life. 


Normal Weight Gain 

Dr. Winslow T. Tompkins of Phil- 
adelphia studied nutrition of expect- 
ant mothers and found that a fairly 
normal gain during the first three 
months prevents hazard of toxemias. 
If the increase in weight is restricted 
too severely during this period, the 
probability of premature labor seri- 
ously increases. 

“If maximum protection is to be 
obtained for each patient,” says Doc- 
tor Tompkins, “every effort must be 
made to establish an adequate nutri- 
ent intake for her needs, both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively as early in 
pregnancy as possible, and main- 
tained at this crucial level throughout 
the duration of the gestation.” 


Variations in Infants 
Full-term infants may vary consider- 
ably in their nutritional endowment 
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and in their degree of maturity at 
birth. Their bodies may vary in size, 
physique, and composition. These 
important factors determine in large 
measure the food-handling capacity 
of the infant in the early weeks. 

At birth the nutritional status of 
the full-term infant may be modified 
by: 

(1) the shock of the birth experi- 
ence, 

(2) the adjustment required by its 
transition from aquatic existence in 
the uterus to an environment of air 
after birth, 

(3) the sudden transfer from an 
intimate and warm parasitic being, 
dependent on pre-digested food ob- 
tained from its mother’s blood supply, 
to an independent individual re- 
quired to take by mouth, digest, ab- 
sorb, and utilize milk through the use 
of its own functioning systems, and 

(4) the specific nutritive needs for 
continued rapid growth and develop- 
ment. The immature infant or the 
infant who is deficient nutritionally 
will have even greater needs for new 
tissue-building during the first days 
of life. 


Breast Feeding 

The first few days and weeks of life 
are crucial and decisive ones. The in- 
fant’s body must accumulate many 
essential elements to provide for 








growth and development of the indi- 
vidual organs, muscles, and nervous 
and skeletal tissues. 

It is generally agreed that breast 
milk is the best food for infants of 
three to six months. It contains ade- 
quate quantities of the food elements 
best adapted to the delicate digestive 
tract of the infant provided that it is 
sufficient in amount and that the 
mother eats an adequate diet during 
pregnancy and lactation. Breast feed- 
ing has definite therapeutic and pre- 
ventive values, factors that are of 
importance especially to infants in 
less favored economic classes. 

When the mother’s supply is suffi- 
cient, breast milk is economically 
controlled to meet the needs and 
desires of the infant. It is the safest 
food for very young or premature 
infants who are able to nurse, and it 
is probably the best method of pro- 
viding gratification and a sense of 
security for babies. Breast feeding 
is also an important stage in mater- 
nal development, and according to 
some authorities, is physiologically 
and psychologically significant to 
mothers. 

Since human milk forms soft, easily 
digestible curds in the infant's ali- 
mentary tract and represents a nu- 
trient mixture that best meets the 
physiological requirements of young 
infants, its composition has been used 








Accidents Go Up With the Temperature 
CHILDREN’S ACCIDENTS are most likely to occur on the afternoon of a 


warm day. The victim probably will be a small boy who fell while playing at 
home and lacerated his head. 

A study of childhood accidents reported in The Canadian Medical Association 
Journal found that the “frequency of accidents increases directly in proportion 
to the elevation of temperature.” Except in cases of poisoning, more boys than 
girls suffer accidents. Nearly half the mishaps occur between 12 noon and 5 p.m. 
and up to 80 percent (especially among the toddlers) are injured while playing 
at home under the supervision of the mother. About three out of five injuries 
involve the head. Lacerations are the most common type of injury. 

When a child is a poisoning victim, he probably ingested aspirin or some- 
thing else from the medicine cabinet. About 30 percent of the types of poisons 
cataloged in the Canadian study, including pesticides and petroleum products, 
were not in their original containers. 

Purpose of the survey, based on emergency ward records of the Royal 
Alexandra Hospital at Edmonton, was to analyze causes of children’s accidents 
to provide knowledge for preventing recurrences. 

A small number of the cases may involve so-called “accident-prone” children 
who relieve their aggressions by striking at inanimate objects or by placing 
themselves in a dangerous situation, thereby sustaining an injury. It was pointed 
out that many accidents occur “when the child is doing something forbidden 
by the parents.” 

However, the article charges that adults must be held at fault in the vast 
majority of cases. It’s the adult who drives the car, who leaves the revolver 
loaded, who puts the turpentine in the pop bottle, or who leaves the aspirin 
on the bottom shelf of the medicine cabinet. 
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STEP BY 


STEP 


That’s the Way It’s 


Done Successfully 


M 


One of the easiest 
and surest ways to set 
aside any worthwhile 
amount of money is to 
buy United States Sav- 
ings Bonds the step-by- 
step method. 


So set aside a regular 
amount week after week, 
month after month, year 
after year. Then in 10 
short years you will have 
a mighty nice nest egg 
tucked away. 


Get started now. Get 
your Bonds through Pay- 
roll Savings or at your 
bank or Post Office. 


U. S. Savings Bonds 
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An antiseptic baby powder 
cornstarch base 
by physicians 


diaper rash and chafing 


often 
Prevents 
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prickly heat 








Tooth Decay 
before it starts! 


Your dentist will tell you, “The most 
common cause of tooth decay is SUGAR 
IN SWEETS’. Check decay before it 
starts by enjoying Amurol Gum and 
Mints instead of the usual 
Deliciously refreshing, yet sugarless! 
Ideal for sugar-free diets. Pick u 

some Amurol at drug stores or health 
food shops. AMUROL PRODUCTS CO., 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


sweet. 





as a basis for the preparation of in- 
fant-feeding formulas. 

The well-nourished mother builds 
up her body reserves as a protection 
against undue losses at delivery and 
in preparation for nursing her baby. 
The maternal body's responsibilities 
do not terminate with the birth of the 
baby but continue even more inten- 


sively during the nursing period. 





A loss of calcium during the period 
of intensive milk flow has been ob- 
served in some women, and for this 
reason foods rich in this mineral are 
important for good maternal and in- 
fant nutrition. A quart of milk a day, 
or its equivalent in calcium-rich 


foods, is a nutritional safeguard for 


She Lost with TOPS 


(Continued from page 23) 

each person’s battle against weight, 
since they have the same problem 
themselves. This continued interest, 
week after week, keeps many people 
on their diets when they couldn't 
keep to them alone. 

With fad diets and so-called reduc- 
ing systems, most women lose interest 
as soon as they have reached their 
goal. Then they begin to gain again. 
But as soon as a TOPS member 
reaches her goal, she is automatically 
put in KOPS (Keep Off Pounds Sen- 
sibly). She belongs to the same 
group as before, but 
meetings only once a month. By con- 
and by 


now goes to 


tinuing to attend meetings, 
her continued habit of counting cal- 


the bones and teeth of the expectant 
and nursing mother. 

Vitamin D milk helps the body to 
utilize calcium and other minerals in 
the diet. Skim milk also possesses a 
rich supply of calcium 

Breast-fed healthy 
well nourished but not fat. 


babies are 
usually 
The size of the child does not give 
specific information on the chemical 
the 
child's body. Our present goal should 


and nutritive composition of 
be a high level of physical develop- 
ment for every child to permit the 
greatest possible mental development 
in a nutritionally stable body through 
and 


adequate dietary measures 


proper hy giene. END 


ories, she stays slim. About one out of 
every seven women who have been in 
TOPS a year joins KOPS 

Any woman who attends meetings 
regularly, say TOPS officials, will lose 
weight. The only ones who don't lose, 
they claim, are those who miss meet- 
ings—and they soon drop out. 


Most Members Married 
TOPS was founded 10 years ago in 
Milwaukee, The average member is 
about 40, but there are a few all-teen 
groups. Most TOPS women are mar- 
ried, although there are a few single 
career (For 
about half the groups meet at night. ) 
There are TOPS chapters in every 
state and in Alaska and Hawaii. Each 
year there is a contest for members 


women. this reason, 


who live east of the Mississippi and 


Reed 


SUGARLESS “SWEETS” 





me 
( yy} MINTS Rehearsing a skit for a TOPS convention, Dance is performed by mem- 

a Levetees treonaty & Pruitt Cress bers who've lost from 20 to 60 pounds—clad in their pre-TOPS dresses. 
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| going steady aren't really helping have settled upon 23 as marking the 








another for those who live west. The 
winners (who have lost the most 
weight) are presented with cups at 
annual meetings. Another feature of 
TOPS conventions is a dance per- 
formed by members who have lost 
from 20 to 60 pounds—clad in their 
pre-TOPS dresses. 


How to Join 

Membership information may be ob- 
tained from TOPS headquarters, 2306 
South Howell Avenue, Milwaukee 7, 
Wisconsin. The national president 
(and founder), Mrs. Esther Manz, 


“The Difficult Years” 


(Continued from page 31) 


flop because they ignore their young- 
sters or foolishly let them run wild. In 
later years, they won't thank you for 
this free reign which they weren't 
prepared to handle. 

The more sensible middle-ground 
developmental discipline means 
showing your youngsters that “there 
are things you can do and things you 
can't do.” It requires that you have 
love, and an understanding heart as 
well as intelligent firmness—such as 
resisting a child’s unrealistic de- 
mands. 

But it doesn’t mean scientific pre- 
occupation with adolescence. When 
Doctor Ilg’s daughter was 16, she 
complained, “Mother, you under- 
stand me too much!” 

Deep down, most adolescents 
really want this developmental disci- 
pline. Why? Because it gives them 
greater confidence in their parents’ 
judgment and consistency. 

“It doesn’t help much to combat an 
adolescent craze at its height,” say 
Gesell researchers. Parents would be 
wiser to wait until the craze calms 
down and try to understand it in 
terms of growth. 

Adolescent growth doesn’t run in 
a straight line. It shuttles back and 
forth. If parents know in advance 
what to expect, they won't blame or 
punish their adolescent needlessly or 
feel they are losing their grip as 
mothers and fathers. 

Consider “steady dating” which 
torments so many parents. Gesell 
authorities say, “Many parents should 
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In a brief postscript to Youth, Doc- 


, a | 7 sy ¥.¥ , an 


can put you in touch with a group | 
near your home. Or she will send you | 
information on how to start a chapter. | 

“If a person can’t seem to get | 
started losing weight, she receives a 
sympathetic hearing from us—and | 
plenty of constructive suggestions,” | 
says Janet Walsh. “Then, she has to 
get up on the scales every week in 
front of everyone. And if she hasn't 
lost, she has to tell us why. When she 
sees the rest of us winning the battle 
against weight, she eventually mus- 
ters up her will power, and loses 
weight too.” END 





worry less about it.” Actually, re- 
search findings and observations at 
the Gesell Institute show that steady 
dating isn’t as prevalent—or as bad— | 
as many parents fear. Naturally, a 
boy or girl who has known only a 
few members of the opposite sex may 
make a poorer marriage choice than 


one with wider experience. 

But Gesell experts also believe that 
an adolescent’s tempetament—as well 
as current social customs—should de- | 
termine his or her style of dating. 
“Some people in youth as in adult- 
hood, prefer to know well just a few 
people, while others prefer a slight 
acquaintance with many,” they re- 
mind. 
What about the sexual temptations | 
of steady dating? “This is an un- | 
necessarily alarmist attitude,” they | 
say. “Whether or not they go steady, | 
it is usually lack of knowledge that 
gets young people into trouble. We 
adults should help adolescents grow 
in stamina, control, and thoughtful | 
planning for the future!” 

The brevity of many early “going 
steady” relationships proves how | 
needless parents’ worry often is. | 
Many teen-agers slide flexibly from 
one “romance” to another, One girl 
brought to the Gesell Institute be- 
cause her parents were upset over her 
“steady dating,” admitted that she | 
planned to go steady only for about 
a month. 

“After that, my boy friend and I are | 
going to different summer resorts,” | 
she explained. “How in the world can | 
you go steady if you're not even in the | 
same place?” 

Schools which expel students for | 





too much of today’s adolescents, Con- | “a 
a a - = 
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LEATHER 
Soles and 
Uppers 


Jand Anite MOCCASINS 


Little baby feet were designed by nature. 
Why change them with hard, stiff-soled 
shoes? Let them flex as nature intended. 
Let little toes dig in . . . grip and grasp 
... in Buntees, the flexible baby shoes. 


R. J. POTVIN SHOE CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 











. a? 
ON A SALT-= 
FREE DIET? 


Start enjoying meals again by season- 
ing your food with Adolph’s, one of the 
best-tasting salt substitutes made. 
Adolph’s looks and sprinkles like salt— 
retains its flavor in all cooking, baking 
and canning. Adolph’s contains Mono- 
Potassium Glutamate, which accentuates 
the true flavor of all foods — makes 
them taste their natural best. Ask for 
Adolph’s Salt Sub- 
stitute at your gro- 
cer’s. Adolph’s 
Food Products 
Ltd., Burbank, Cal. 


" 


SALT SUBSTITUTE 
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: uniforms turned 
yellow-gray?.° 








“Only Diaper-Sweel 
WASHED MY UNIFORMS 
WHITE AS NEW” 


Qaphac B Bene ON 


"17945 Porto Marina Way 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
















</ Send for 
GENEROUS FREE SAMPLE 


Bu-Toy, Dept. TH, L.A. 22, Calif 








FEET HURT? 


Foot, Leg Pains Traceable To Weak Arch 


If yours is a foot arch weakness (7 in 10 have 
it), the way to make short work of that pain 
is with Dr. Scholl's Arch 
Supports and exer- 
cise. Cost as little 
as $1.50 a pair. 

At selected Shoe, 
Dept. Stores and 
Dr. Scholl's Foot 
Comfort® Shops. 


Di Scholls sureort. 
25% MORE JUICE! 


YES! You can get all the needed vitamins, 
minerals and other nutrients Fresh daily at home 
with the ALL STAINLESS STEEL K&K 
SHREDDER JUICER. You can get them fresh 

and pure from nature's own source. Information 

at leading diet stores or write to: 

Dept. TH-8 

Knuth Engineering Compan 

2617 NORTH ST. LOUIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication. higher royalty, national dis- 
tribution, and beautifully designed books. All 
subjects welcomed. Write, or send your manu- 
script directly 
EENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 

489 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17. N. ¥ 
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going steady aren't really helping 
them, either. “These youngsters need 
a more human, understanding, and 
searching treatment,” urges Doctor 
Ames. 

Today father’s role in American 
life is quietly undergoing a dramatic 
change, observe Gesell probers. Now 
coming into his own, Dad is no longer 
the detached monarch dispensing 
discipline from time to time when a 
youngster becomes too much for 
Mother. Or the overpermissive “you- 
handle-the-child” buck passer. Dad is 
learning—along with Mom—what 
makes Johnny tick. 

The “difficult” adolescent years can 
be a profound experience for parents 
as well as youngsters. But we must 
understand adolescent differences, 


| trust a youngster’s essential goodness, 





and respect the laws of growth. 
Gesell investigators have halted 
their research at age 16, but they 
would like to extend their studies to 
include another age bracket. They 


have settled upon 23 as marking the 
end of the next turn of the behavior 
cycle after 16, The spiral of growth 
slows down greatly from 16 to 23, 
their preliminary findings indicate. 
“Perhaps this may give us a clue to 
shift the age of achieving maturity 
beyond 21,” observes Doctor Ilg, the 
Institute’s pediatrician director. 
Gesell investigators suspect that 
predictable growth changes continue 
to occur throughout the entire life 
span. This prompted an admiring out- 
side scientist to quip: “Those Gesell 
people won't be satisfied until 
they've done a final book called The 
Child from One to One Hundred!” 
Today, 78-year-old Doctor Gesell, 
whose pioneer studies have opened 
new horizons for millions of parents 
during the past half century, points 
out that science has only begun to 
probe the child’s mind. “Our present 
knowledge,” he modestly says, “is 
like a 15th century road map of the 
world—a mixture of truth and error.” 





“e 


part, 








TELEVISION SHOW CITED BY A.M.A. 
Chicago—Ronald Reagan, Hollywood and television celebrity, receives 
a citation from the American Medical Association on behalf of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company for its sponsorship of a television show that re- 
vealed the dangers of consulting cancer quacks. Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, 
Association executive vice president, presented the award. It read in 
. the General Electric presentation realistically directed by 
Ronald Reagan, and artistically portrayed by actor George Sanders, 
was one of the best examples of the value of television in public informa- 
tion, especially in the little-touched field of quackery."’ 


United Press Photo 
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In a brief postscript to Youth, Doc- 
tor Gesell reflects that although the 
book wasn’t written for adolescents, 
“neither have we written anything 
that we would want to withhold from 
them.” Scientist Gesell, who still has 
the child’s curiosity of the unknown 
himself, suspects that curiosity may 
prompt some adolescent boys and 
girls to dip into parts of the study. 

The nation’s foremost child devel- 
opment authority assures them that 
“a philosophy of your own growth 
... will help you to achieve a sense of 
perspective, both in terms of the pres- 
ent and the future. Such a philosophy 
will mature as you mature... The 
finest achievements are won through 
self-mastery based on self-discovery.” 

Doctor Ames, the Gesell Institute's 
dynamic director of research, adds: 
“Why do these adolescent and child- 
hood swings take place? That's one of 
the great mysteries of growth. Science 
hasn't answered this question yet, but 
has just begun to describe it.” 

One of the biggest mistakes par- 
ents and society make is expecting 


For for the Family: 
Archery 
(Continued from page 34) 


without moving your hand away 
from your face. The string falls off 
the ends of your fingers and carries 
the arrow forward toward the mark. 
If you're a left-handed shooter, re- 
verse this procedure. 


Aiming Accurately 

Once you've learned how to shoot 
properly you can begin to concen- 
trate on hitting the target. Remember 
that an arrow travels in an arch from 
the moment it leaves the bow. The 
further you are from the target the 
higher you must aim to hit it. Many 
excellent shots shoot instinctively. 
They ve practiced so much they know 
how to hit the mark at varying dis- 
tances. Others use the tip of the arrow 
as a sighting point. And some equip 
their bows with sighting devices— 
usually movable pins protruding from 
the upper limb of the bow. A pin 
stuck in a strip of adhesive tape on 
the bow will serve, and practice will 
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too much of today’s adolescents, Con- 
trary to popular belief, they aren't 
“rebelling” against the world. More 
often, they are merely trying to un- 
derstand it by testing their wings 
through trial and error, If anything, 
today’s teen-agers are too often con- 
formists instead of rebels. The lurid 
“revolt of youth” has been ballyhooed 
out of all proportion. Despite all their 
seeming outer rebellion, deep down 
most adolescents love their parents, 
families, and homes. 

With all their modern scientific 
knowledge about children, Gesell ex- 
perts maintain that patience, love, 
and common sense are still the prime 
requisites for successful parenthood. 

They give this final bit of advice to 
parents: “Much so-called ‘badness’ is 
actually immaturity, The ‘badness’ of 
children has been vastly exaggerated. 
Well constituted children with 
healthy inheritances have an intrinsic 
charm. There is a ‘good’ side even to 
the so-called ‘bad’ ages. Try to dis- 
cover the ‘good’ while you smooth 
over and grow through the ‘bad.’ ” END 


show you where to place the pin for 
shooting at various distances. 
Once your family takes up the bow 





and arrow for fun, archery can be- | 


come a major factor in family outings. | 


You can plan family championship 


shoots. You can shoot at targets set | 


up in the woods, You can join your 
local archery club and eventually 
take part in organized shoots. You 
may even want to try archery golf 
where bow and special arrows are 
substituted for ball and clubs. 


And camping, fishing, or picnic | 


trips offer more opportunities for | 


family archery contests. That’s why 
once you've taken up this sport, you 


will, with thousands of other Ameri- | 


can families, make it a regular part of 


your outdoor fun. END 














(soing to have a baby? 


maternity girdle 
and bra 
















You'll love the 
firm support and 
complete 
comfort of this 
scientifically 
designed 2-way 
stretch girdle, 
and the 
double-duty bra. 
Front lace, 
expandable with 
drop cups. 


At ali good stores, or write Dept. TH2 
MATERNA-LINE, INC., 358 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
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The Brown Schools 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Year-round school for children with educational and 
emotional problems—tiny tote thru teens. Companion- 
ship and understanding. Seven separate residence cen- 
ters. Suburban and ranch. Daily supervision by Certi- 
fled Psychiatrist. Full-time Psychologist. Write for 
full information 

Lynden Brown. Pres.. Box 4008H, Austin, Texas 





= Calvert School 
©= THE SCHOOL THAT COMES TO YOU 


Accredited home-study courses for your 
child. Yeaching manual guides mothers. 
Courses kept up to date by pretesting in 
Calvert’s laboratory-school. Also used to 
enrich schooling of above-average child. 
Non-profit. S3rd year. Write for catalog. 
590 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 





TROWBRIDGE 


For unusual children Vocational expioration. 
st. Brain injured accepted 
supervision Home atmosphere and individual training 
Summer Program. Reasonable rates. Write for pamphiet. 
John A. Moran, M.S.S.W., Director 
Box A, 2827 Forest Avenve, Kansas City 9, Missouri 
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Free toWRITERS 


. e 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotions. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. TOHS 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 





Sia et 


SOFT, 
FLUFFY, NON- 
IRRITATING 
DIAPERS and 

ALL WHITE 


DIAPERWITE, INC. 99 Hudson St.. N.Y. C 





People 60 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


...and mail it today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take care of 
final expenses without burdening your 
family. 

You handle the entire transaction by 
mail with OLD AMERICAN of KAN- 
SAS CITY. No obligation. No one will 
call on you! 

Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and year of birth. Mail 
to Old American Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L846M, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Outdoor Living: 
Nature's Beauty Tonic 


| 


Psycholo- | 
Medical and psychiatric | 


WIrtH A LITTLE extra care, out- 
|door living can be a beauty tonic. 
Without it, those hours in the sun- 
shine and fresh air may mean only 
leathery skin and straw-like hair. 
For most of us, summertime good 
looks include an even, flattering tan 
—an easy, natural process for some, 
and a frustrating problem for others. 
Why do some people tan in a day 
or two and others never? The former 
have a considerable amount of 
brown pigment already in the skin 
—either naturally or left over from 
last year’s tan—and the sun causes 
pigment darken and 
move closer to 
matter of hours. 
At the other end of the scale are 
those who have no inherent ability to 
tan. Fair-skinned and blue- or gray- 
eyed people are most sensitive to the 


granules to 


the surface in a 


sun’s rays. No suntan lotion can ever 
tan them. 

In between is the “average” per- 
son. To develop a tan he must be 
exposed to those rays which cause 
new pigment to form—the same 
ultraviolet rays that burn. This re- 
quires several days after the first ex- 
posure. Burning can be kept to a 
minimum either by gradually in- 
creasing exposure or by using a sun- 
tan lotion containing a chemical 
which screens out most of the burn- 
ing rays of the sun. 

This does not mean a baby oil, min- 
eral oil and vinegar, or any other 
homemade concoction. The product 





| Sunshine and fresh air can beat any cosmetic out of a jar, but 
ewer needs some help from you. These suggestions on hot- 
weather skin care will help make your summer more pleasant. 


by VERONICA LUCEY CONLEY 
Secretary, Committee on Cosmetics, 
American Medical Association 


must contain a known sunscreening 
chemical as its essential ingredient. 
Look at the label —paraminobenzoic 
acid and its esters, the salicylates, 
and a digalloyl trioleate compound 
are among the best. 

Some further tips on sunbathing: 

1. The sun ages the skin. At what 
point the sun stops merely tanning 
and begins accelerating natural age 
changes is not known, but this should 
suggest common sense and discretion 
in sunbathing. The beneficial effects 
of the sun have been highly over- 
rated. 

2. Repeated exposure may result 
in permanent skin darkening. 

3. To avoid burning, proceed cau- 
tiously with gradual and continuous 
exposure. The first day spend no 
more than 10 preferably 
between 11 and two, when the sun’s 


minutes 


rays are more powerful. 

4. Always 
preparation for long periods in the 
sun. Apply at least every two hours, 
after each swim, and whenever the 
protecting film have 
rubbed off. Give vulnerable areas a 


use a_ sunscreening 


may been 
double dose. Remember, no product 
can be guaranteed to protect for 
hours on end. 

5. Protect your bathing suit and 
other clothing from contact with the 
suntan lotion. Even 
not to stain clothing may very well 
do so. 

6. Protect your eyes. Unlike your 
skin, they cannot build up immunity 


those claimed 
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and are always vulnerable to injury. 
When lying down, cover them with 
cotton pads; at other times, wear 
dark glasses. This is particularly im- 
portant for motorists, 

7. Cover your hair. Sun can make 
it brittle, discolored, and unman- 
ageable for months. Oil treatments 
cannot restore it to normal and per- 
manent waving may be temporarily 
impossible. 

Keeping fresh is more important 
and more demanding during the 
humid summer months. We perspire 
more; dust and grime cling more 
tenaciously. Oily skin may be even 
oilier, and dry skin may be aggra- 
vated by outdoor living. 

Regular cleansing with ordinary 
toilet soap is the only solution. For 
oily skin, use hot water, a heavy 
lather, and a rough wash cloth, fol- 


Where Do We Stand... 7? 


(Continued from page 20) 


California, a “therapeutic commu- 
nity” was introduced into a receiving 
ward of a psychiatric treatment cen- 
ter. Seclusion rooms were discontin- 
ued, physical restraints banned, and 
soothing injections and barbiturates 
were reduced drastically. Instead of 
putting a patient in a quiet room to 
commune with himself, he was 
placed with a group. There the men- 
tally ill talked to one another in a way 


lowed by rinsing and drying with a 
rough towel. 

Dry skin will be aggravated by 
anything which increases the evapo- 
ration of moisture, such as prolonged 
sunbathing or a ride in a convertible 
on a hot day. No way is known to 
restore moisture once it is lost, but 
regular applications of a night cream, 
dry skin cream, or some similar emol- 
lient preparation will make the skin 
feel soft and may help retard ab- 
normal water loss. Hand and body 
lotions serve the same purpose. 

Shampoo often to rid the hair of 
summer dust. Brush daily to bring 
the oil down to the hair ends where 
it is needed most. Shower twice a 
day if necessary, and use deodorants 
regularly. For best results in sum- 
mer, use less make-up and softer 


shades. END 


doctors had never heard before. 
Occupational therapy in groups is 
another well established means of 
aiding the mentally ill in recovering 
reality through mediums of expres- 
sion. Modeled clay, a wax figure, or a 
pencil sketch often reveals more than 
can a million words the delusions as- 
sailing the minds of the mentally ill. 
This therapy also strengthens the ego 
of patients so instead of retreating 
from reality they learn to cope with 
it. Many believe this failure to cope 
with reality one of the underlying 


causes of mental illness. END 





“You mean you always carry your camera—just on the chance you'll run 


into something unusual?” 
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enemas need NOT 
be frightening 


Children who balk at the very sight of 
a cumbersome enema bag aren't the 
least bit upset by the hand-size A 
FLEET ENEMA Disposable Unit. 


FLEET 
ENEMA 


Disposable Unit 


The FLEET ENEMA is gentle, seldom 
causes pain or cramps because of the 
small amount of fluid. Yet it’s less irri- 
tating and more effective than a soap 
suds enema...ready to use, too, with 
pre-lubricated, anatomically correct 
rectal tube. 

So, next time your doctor recommends 
an enema for a child... or any member 
of the family...ask your druggist for 
the FLEET Disposable Unit. Follow the 
directions on the package for adminis- 
tration to infants, children or adults. 


Write for free brochure 


on enema administration 


Cc. B. FLEET CoO., INC. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 





Helpful Hints 


FOR BETTER LIVING 


Good Eating is a Gift. If you would like to 
give someone a selection of delicious, fresh 
fruit, the year around, Pinnacle Orchards in 
Medford, Oregon has the answer. For a 
colorful catalogue showing “Fruit o’ the 
Calendar” selections, circle 455. 


Salt-Free Food. Low-sodium dieters can 
new enjoy all the benefits of Adolph’s Meat 
Tenderizers. The seasoned variety of 
Adolph’s Low-Sodium Meat Tenderizer can 
be used for seasoning salads, eggs and so 
forth, as well as making any cut of meat 
more tender. For a free sample, circle 369. 


Graceful Comfort Shoes. Barefoot Freedom 
low-heel oxfords offer such fit, comfort, 
and style that they have been worn and en- 
joyed by women of all ages for more than 
35 years. For a free copy of booklet show- 
ing many styles, circle 384. 


Help Prevent Tooth Decay. There is a great 
deal you can do to help your child have 
healthy teeth. For an informative booklet 
entitled, “How You Can Help Your Child 
Fight Tooth Decay,” circle 456. 


For Mothers with Growing Daughters. A 
booklet, “How Shall I Tell My Daughter,” 
has been designed by Personal Products 
Corporation to help mothers introduce the 
subject of menstruation to young girls. If 


Edited by EVELYN J. DYBA 


your daughter is between nine and 12 
years old, you will also want her to read 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered.” For 
free copies, circle 292. 


Help Your Teen-Ager. The University of 
Chicago offers a new Home-Study course 
for parents designed to help them help 
their teen-age son or daughter face the 
problems of “growing-up.” Many other 
Home-Study courses for adults are also of- 
fered. For full information, circle 453. 


Food Freezers. Some of the questions most 
commonly asked about home freezers are 
answered in the booklet “The Truth of the 
Matter” offered by Ben-Hur Mfg. Co. For 
your free copy, circle 446. 


Concealed Hearing Aid, Compact and pow- 
erful, the Radioear Stereo is built into slim, 
smartly styled eyeglass temples. This new 
design provides extra power making eye- 
glass hearing possible for many new thou- 
sands. For further information, circle 445. 


For Sleeping Comfort. You can discover the 
secret of greater sleeping comfort with 
Sylcon’s luxurious SYL-firm orthopedic mat- 
tress. Straight-line spine support plus com- 
fort for people of all body weights add up 
to a “sleeping beauty treatment.” For a free 
informative folder, circle 309. 
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Birth-O-Grams. These original, unique Birth 
Announcements are designed to tie-in with 
your work, sport or hobby. Also matching 
Thank You cards. For a free selection book- 
let, circle 444. 


A New and Simple Enema. Here is a simply 
written, illustrated booklet that describes 
the Fleet Enema—a disposable, plastic 
squeeze bottle with lubricated rectal tube 
attached. The booklet tells how to admin- 
ister the enema to children, yourself and 
other adults. To get your free copy, circle 


377. 


Preparing Baby’s Formula. Whether you 
prefer the termina! or aseptic method of 
preparing baby’s formula, this folder by 
Hankscraft Co. shows the step by step pro- 
cedure. For your free copy, please circle 
447. 


Vacation Guide. This new full-color Wash- 
ington State folder includes a map that di- 
vides the state into 50-mile squares. Com- 
plete with all state parks, highways, and 
scenic points of interest. For your free copy, 
circle 450. 


Banana Recipes. Low in calories, bananas 
satisfy your appetite and give you a well- 
rounded supply of many of the vitamins and 
minerals you need. The United Fruit Com- 
pany has compiled a series of banana recipes 
for various special diets. For your free copy, 
circle 452. 


Lane Bryant Style Book. This 108-page cat- 
alog enables you to shop by mail. It contains 
the latest styles in dresses and coats, sizes 
38 to 60, skillfully proportioned to fit you 
gracefully. For a free catalog, please circle 
449. 


For Tastier Meals. A little Accent does a 
lot to enhance the natural flavor in many 
foods. It is not a seasoning, salt or tender- 
izer, but a natural flavor-restorer. For an 
interesting booklet entitled “Basic Facts 
About Accent,” circle 338 


Plumbing “First Aid” Book. You can correct 
many common plumbing problems yourself 
with the help of this 32-page booklet from 
the Gerber Corp. It covers the cause and 
cure of many household plumbing disorders, 
also, tells when it’s best to call the plumber. 
For your free copy, circle 448. 


Delicious Gifts. Friends as well as family 
will enjoy the wholesome, old-fashioned 
goodness of Jane Amherst’s Oregon Moun- 
tain Meadow Preserves. Done up in a wide 
variety of gift assortments, you can order 
them by mail. For a free, illustrated folder, 
circle 454. 


“The Art of Writing.” This 40-page book- 
let by the Palmer Institute of Authorship 
shows why it is not necessary to be a “gen- 
ius” to write salable stories, articles and TV 
scripts. For your free copy, please circle 


451. 


New “Twin” Breast Form. Created by the 
designer of the famed Love-E’ brassieres, 
the “Twin” breast form assures normal ap- 
pearance after surgery. Custom-fitted and 
weight-adjusted for the individual wearer, 
it comes in 28 size variations. For a list of 
retailers, circle 332. 
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Open your door to beauty 


FRIENDLY KNOCK on your door, and there is your 
skillful Luzier Cosmetic Consultant, bringing you the 
most personalized of beauty services. 


You'll find her visit a spirit-lifting occasion! In an 
hour you'll learn more about how to bring out and care 
for your natural beauty than in a lifetime of just buying 
cosmetics. Unhurriedly, and in the privacy of your home, 
your Luzier Consultant will help you see yourself anew, 
through expert eyes. You'll see how to make the most of 
every good point of complexion, eyes, hair. You'll dis- 


cover the superb quality of Luzier products the best way 
—by sampling them, without obligation. 


Then know the thrill and confidence of ordering beauty 
aids selected for you, from almost countless variations 
and combinations. Once you've used personalized beauty 
aids, you will never be satisfied with anything less. Why 
not have a Luzier Consultant call on you? 


e J, THE MOST PERSONALIZED 
uprens OF ALL BEAUTY SERVICES 








Luzier’s, Inc., Gillham Plaza, Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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THE FIRST SHEER ALL-NYLON STOCKING’ THAT SUPPORTS WITHOUT RUBBER! 


Supp-hose looks just like any sheer 
nylon stocking, but it does so much 
more! This sheer support nylon is 
designed for every woman on her 
feet a lot. In fact, recent medical 
research demonstrated the wonder- 
ful value of Supp-hose for leg 
fatigue, and mild disorders where 
heavy surgical stockings are not pre- 
scribed by physicians. 

MILLIONS HAVE ALREADY 
DISCOVERED SUPP-HOSE! 
Housewives, expectant mothers, 
working women, women who suffer 

56 


from mild varicose veins, women 
who wouldn’t wear heavy support 
hosiery—all welcome sheer, sheer, 
Supp-hose. This remarkable new 
stocking helps triumph over leg 
fatigue .. . lifts and soothes tired 
leg muscles, gives firm support all 
day long. Yet Supp-hose contains 
no rubber! 


AND NO ONE WILL KNOW 
YOU’RE WEARING THEM! 


Try sheer Supp-hose today and see 
if it Coesn’t make a wonderful dif- 


ference in your day! Supp-hose looks 
and washes like any other lovely 
sheer nylon, yet it should give you 
five times the wear of ordinary 
nylons. And Supp-hose costs just 
one-third the price you’d expect to 
pay! Proportioned sizes 

in beige, natural, white, 95 
at drug and department 

stores everywhere. pair 
Chester H. Roth Co., Inc., Supp-hose Inc. aN 


200 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16> 
TODAY'S 


Sold in Canada, too. 
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with the Light refreshment 


HEREVER she goes, the woman of 
/ takes her trim lines 
with her. Credit her common-sense 
diet of lighter food and drink — 
and that includes her taste 
for Pepsi-Cola. 

For today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced 
in calories, refreshes without filling. 
It’s never heavy, never too sweet. 
Have fun. Have a Pepsi. 
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This is what we work for at Parke-Davis 


. .. the better health and longer life that come with better medicines 


Most of us look forward to summertime for pleasant, outdoor 


living. But for some people summer brings little pleasure. For allergy 
suflerers, the delights of out of doors are dampened by itches, 
wheezes and sneezes. And many people, summer or winter, cannot 


enjoy certain foods without setting off an allergic “storm”. 


Fortunately, a new group of drugs, developed in research labora- 
tories of pharmaceutical houses such as Parke, Davis & Company, 
goes a long way in relieving the agonies of allergies. Because there 
are many types of allergic reactions—caused by a variety of substances 
from ragweed to rugs, tree pollens to milk or eggs—diagnosis of each 
individual situation by a physician is a “must.” Once the cause of the 
allergy is determined, treatment under a physician’s directions and 
prescription for antihistaminic medicine often will temporarily bring 
complete or partial relief. 

Better medicines from great research laboratories, plus advanced 
medical understanding of allergic conditions, contribute greatly to 
the better health and longer life of allergy victims. 


right Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 
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e-Davis scientists were studving hay 
is early as I and the company 


is first in \merica to make available an 


effective antihistaminie drug. Research in 


vw held of allergies ts still a m yor project 


the Parke-Davis laboratories 


PARKE-DAVIS 


PIONEERS IN BETTER MEDICINES SINCE 1866 





